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Editorials 


GOD  AND  In  his  book  written  for  Christian  believers,  en- 
MEDICINE  titled  God  Works  Through  Medicine,  the 
Reverend  Victor  H.  Lukens  presents  a  two-fold 
thesis,  namely:  (1)  God  works  through  the  skilled  physi¬ 
cian’s  employment  of  surgery,  the  materia  medica,  and  all 
accepted  natural  means;  and  (2)  His  direct  healing  force  is 
available  which  is  as  real  as  the  means  employed  by  man. 
The  author  sets  forth  what  he  terms  “the  verified  conclusions 
of  one  who  has  received  help  from  doctors  and  from  God.” 
Much  is  involved  in  reaching  the  grounds,  including  the 
abandonment  of  some  misconceptions,  from  which  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn.  Many  Christians  have  not  thought  their 
way  through  to  these  conclusions  in  this  fashion,  nevertheless 
proceed  upon  a  belief  in  them  when  stricken  with  bodily 
ailments. 

There  is  a  growing  number  of  Christian  patients  who  de¬ 
sire  the  ministrations  of  physicians  that  are  men  of  true 
Christian  faith  and  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  larger  communities  of  our  land  number  a 
few  such  men  amongst  the  profession,  many  physicians 
evince  little  interest  in  the  things  of  true  Christian  faith.  On 
another  page  appears  a  poem  by  Colonel  Norvelle  Wallace 
Sharp,  M.D.,  dedicated  to  Christian  physicians,  in  connection 
with  which  the  author  records  the  following  observations; 
“Of  all  individuals  and  of  all  groups  of  men,  that  are  brought 
to  accept  the  divine  protocols  of  redemption,  and  then  and 
thereafter  to  hold  paramount  the  policy,  practice,  and  life  of 
Faith,  there  is  none  that  is  confronted  with  difficulties  at  all 
comparable  to  those  that  beset  Scientists, — ^which  obviously 
includes  scientific  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  all  of  these 
men,  both  by  rigorous  training,  by  research,  by  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  by  current  activation  inescapably  deal  with  things 
as  they  are, — and  all  of  their  studies  and  their  research  con- 
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centrate  on  the  development  of  truth  in  things  material. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  the  vast  majority  of  trained  Scientists 
will  be  found  to  be  materialists.  There  exists,  however,  a 
measurable  group  that  (in  kindliness)  may  be  classified  as 
‘nominal  Christians.’  Projected  against  these  two  major 
groups,  the  group  of  Scientists  who  are  forthstandingly 
Christian,  and  in  the  truest  sense  lovers  of  God  and  lovers  of 
God’s  Book,  will  be  found  notably  small, — it  is,  however,  in 
addition,  notably  fine.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty  presented 
to  the  Scientist  consists  in  being  obliged  to  lay  aside  his 
highly  trained  reasoning  faculties  and  methods,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  therefor  the  entirely  different  agencies  and  methods 
of  Faith,  in  all  that  pertains  to  matters  spiritual.  This 
revolutionary  change  is  far  from  being  generally  properly 
understood,  or  generally  justly  evaluated.  True  Scientists, 
who  are  likewise  and  concurrently  true  Christian  men  merit 
an  appreciation  and  an  esteem  comparable  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  overcome  by  them.”  We  all  know  such  men  and  honor 
them  for  their  fidelity  to  revealed  truth,  including  the  things 
related  to  the  tripartite  nature  of  man — body,  soul  and 
spirit — and  its  three-fold  need.  No  other  class  of  Christian 
laymen  have  so  many  opportunities  for  testimony  concerning 
the  things  that  abide  in  the  hours  when  earthly  things  are 
slipping  away.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  forget  that 
self-sacrificing  and  worthy  group  of  Christian  physicians  who 
have  not  only  taken  an  open  stand  for  Christ,  but  who  have 
dedicated  their  talents,  training  and  skill  to  the  aleviation  of 
suffering  amidst  the  sordid  conditions  of  the  foreign  mission 
fields,  with  no  thought  of  earthly  reward. 

RoMJN  Thomas  Chafer. 
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the  medical  corps  of  the  great  CAPTAIN' 

«.  .  .  thou  therefore  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Norvelle  Wallace  Sharpe,  m.d.,  p.a.c.s., 
Colonel  m.r.c.,  u.s.a. 

They  make  the  crooked  straight, 

And  putrid  ulcers  heal. 

They  make  the  blind  to  see. 

And  to  the  anguished  rest  and  peace  they  bring; — 

By  them  comfort  takes  place  of  poignant  grief, — 

A  great  rock  of  strength  and  refuge  they 

Midst  the  whelming  sorrows  of  this  World’s  day; — 

By  their  skillful  hands. 

Are  the  massive  doors,  that  lead 
To  Light  and  Life,  swung  wide. 

Giving  entrance  upon  a  more  effulgent  way; — 

And  thus,  in  knightly  self  forgetfulness. 

Treading  the  crepuscular  and  foul  bypaths 
Of  this  darkling  troublous  World, 

They  serve  forthrightly 

The  Great  Captain  of  their  Salvation, 

Their  Lord  of  Light,  and  Strength,  and  Life; — 

Until,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will 
(Their  day’s  work  done). 

With  the  accolade  of  His  approval 
He  gathers  unto  Himself 
His  faithful  soldiers. 

From  this  World’s  conflict. 

Into  the  radiant  cheer 

And  the  plenteous  abiding  places. 

Of  Father’s  House. 

3737  Washington  Boulevard, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

‘Dedicated  to  Christian  Physicians  everywhere; — who  not  only  daily  render 
skilled  professional  service, — but  also, — “as  seeing  Him  Who  is  invisi¬ 
ble,” — stand  fast  in  the  Faith,  against  the  thrust  and  the  strain  of  the 
materialistic  Science  and  the  materialistic  Philosophy  of  these  days. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLIOLOGY 

Author’s  Note:  This  apologetic,  prepared  especially  for 
theological  students,  is  a  portion  of  an  introduction  to  Bibli¬ 
ology,  which  introduction  is  in  two  parts,  namely,  (1)  The 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible,  which  material  is  presented  in 
this  thesis;  and  (2)  the  general  structure  of  the  Scriptures. 
Bibliology  itself  falls  naturally  into  seven  major  divisions:  (1) 
Revelation,  (2)  Inspiration,  (3)  Illumination,  (4)  Interpretation, 

(5)  Animation,  (6)  Preservation,  and  (7)  Canonicity,  or  Author¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  author’s  purpose  to  present  in  future  issues  of 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  some  further  discussions  in  the  field  of 
Bibliology. 

Since  Systematic,  or  Thetic,  Theology  is  the  collecting, 
scientifically  arranging,  comparing,  exhibiting,  and  defend¬ 
ing  of  all  facts  from  any  and  every  source  concerning  God 
and  His  works,  and  since  the  Bible  in  its  original  writings 
is  by  its  own  worthy  claims  and  by  every  test  devout  minds 
may  apply  to  it  the  inerrant  Word  of  God,  it  follows  that, 
if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  this  science,  the  theologian 
must  be  a  Biblicist — one  who  is  not  only  a  Biblical  scholar 
but  also  a  believer  in  the  divine  character  of  each  and  every 
portion  of  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Primarily,  the  theologian 
is  appointed  to  systematize  the  truth  contained  in  the  Bible 
and  to  view  it  as  the  divinely  inspired  Word  which  God  has 
addressed  to  man.  Therefore,  such  investigations  as  men 
may  conduct  in  the  field  of  proof  or  disproof  that  the  Bible 
is  God’s  inerrant  message  to  man  are,  for  the  most  part, 
extratheological  and  to  be  classified  as  pertaining  to  Biblical 
criticism  rather  than  Systematic  Theology.  The  student 
who  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
God  is  yet  groping  for  added  light  on  that  aspect  of  truth 
cannot  even  begin  the  study  of  Systematic  Theology.  So- 
called  Christian  Science  as  a  pretended  rationale  and  quite 
apart  from  its  reversal  and  abandonment  of  all  that  is  dis- 
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tinctly  Christian,  could  promote  no  science  nor  could  it  share 
in  that  which  true  science  has  achieved.  How  could  surgery 
be  advanced  by  a  system  which  predicates  a  fantastic  notion 
that  even  denies  the  existence  of  a  corporal  human  body? 
Systematic  Theology  designs  to  construct  a  science  or  order 
out  of  the  Biblical  revelation  and  on  the  basis  that  it  is  t6v 
Xoyov  ToiJ  0Eo{i  (the  Word  of  God),  and,  as  surgery  must  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  mortal 
body,  so,  and  in  like  manner.  Systematic  Theology  must  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  basis  of  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is,  in  ail  its 
parts,  God’s  own  Word  to  man. 

While  the  word  bible  means  book,  the  words  The  Bible 
distinguish  the  supreme,  incomparable  Book.  It  does  sur¬ 
pass  all  other  books  as  to  authority,  antiquity,  literature, 
and  popularity,  yet  its  peculiar  supremacy  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  it  discloses  the  truth  concerning  the  infinite  God, 
infinite  holiness,  infinite  sin,  and  infinite  redemption.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  is  itself  infi¬ 
nite,  and  such  it  proves  itself  to  be,  for  no  human  mind  has 
fully  comprehended  its  message  or  measured  its  values. 
Ilaoa  yoaqpT]  fieojcvEvoTog  (Every  Scripture  [is]  God-breathed — 
2  Tim.  3:16)  is  the  claim  of  the  Bible  for  itself  and  this 
oracle  or  dictum  is  no  more  open  to  question  than  is  3ivev}ia 
6  0E6g  (a  Spirit  of  God  [is] — John  4:24),  6  0e65  dycctTi  ioriv 
(God  love  is — 1  John  4:8),  or  6  0e65  (poi?  ^oxiv  (God  light  is 
— 1  John  1:5).  It  is  here  asserted  that  the  Bible  claims  for 
itself  that  on  the  original  parchments  every  sentence,  word, 
line,  mark,  point,  penstroke,  jot  or  tittle  was  placed  there 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  divine  purpose  and  will. 
Thus  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  God  caused  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  formed  as  the  precise  reproduction  of  His  Word. 
The  original  text  was  not  only  divine  as  to  its  origin,  but 
was  infinitely  perfect  as  to  its  form.  It  is  both  necessary 
and  reasonable  that  God’s  Book — ^the  Book  of  which  He  is 
the  Author  and  which  brings  the  revelation  and  discipline 
of  heaven  down  to  earth — shall,  in  its  original  form,  be 
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inerrant  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  called  Sacred  Scriptures  by 
way  of  eminence  (John  7:42;  5:39;  2  Tim.  3:15). 

Systematic  Theology  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  its  purpose 
is  to  classify  and  clarify  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Scrip, 
tures.  It  should  become  a  grand  contribution  to  the  theo- 
logian’s  understanding  of  the  Bible  itself. 

Consideration  will  be  given  in  this  introduction  to 
(1)  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  and  (2)  to 
their  general  structure: 

I.  The  Supernatural  Origin  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  explainable  in  but 
one  way — it  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not  such  a  book  as 
man  would  write  if  he  could,  or  could  write  if  he  wovU. 
Other  religious  systems  too  have  their  eccentric  deviations 
from  the  usual  course  of  human  procedure,  which  deviations 
are  not  many,  and  of  slight  importance;  and  these,  indeed, 
are  to  be  expected  since  man  is  ever  determined  to  believe  in 
a  God,  or  gods,  whether  his  belief  is  based  on  facts  or  not. 
Bishop  Hampden,  writing  of  the  good  that  is  recognizable 
in  false  religions,  states:  “Thus  we  find,  even  in  those  super¬ 
stitions  which  are  most  revolting  to  common  sense,  some 
countervailing  truths  which  have  both  softened  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  associated  mass  of  error,  otherwise  too  grossly 
repulsive  for  the  heart  of  man  ever  to  have  admitted” 
(Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity,  pp. 
132,  133).  But  such  touches  of  human  nature  and  its  feeble 
aspirations  are  incomparable  with  the  vast  array  of  super¬ 
natural  characteristics  which  the  Bible  exhibits. 

The  student  of  truth  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  recognize 
counter  claims  which  are  both  ca;trct-Biblical  and  mtra-Bibli- 
cal.  That  which  is  extra-Biblical  embraces  the  whole  field 
of  humanly  devised  religions  and  philosophical  speculations. 
The  intra-Biblical  embraces  all  cults  and  partial  statements 
of  divine  truth  which,  though  professing  to  build  their  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  Scriptures,  do,  nevertheless,  by  false  emphasis 
or  neglect  of  truth,  succeed  in  arriving  at  a  confusion  of  doc- 
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trine  which  is  akin  to  and  perhaps  more  misleading  than 
unmixed  error. 

The  tout  ensemble  of  the  superhuman  character  of  the 
Bible  presents  an  almost  inexhaustible  array  of  considera¬ 
tions  which,  if  observed  with  candor,  compel  one  to  conclude 
that  this  Book  could  not  be  a  human  product. 

Though  no  exhaustive  listing  is  possible,  a  few  of  the 
many  superhuman  traits  of  the  Bible  are  here  enumerated. 

1.  The  Book  of  God. 

By  this  title  it  is  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  claim 
everywhere  present  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  God’s  message  to 
man  and  not  man’s  message  to  his  fellowmen,  much  less 
man’s  message  to  God.  To  declare  the  Bible  to  be  Theo- 
centric,  which  it  asserts  for  itself,  is  to  declare  it  to  be 
antkroexcentric.  In  this  Book,  God  is  set  forth  as  Creator 
and  Lord  of  all.  It  is  the  revelation  of  Himself,  the  record 
of  what  He  has  done  and  will  do,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  every  created  thing  is  subject  to 
Him  and  discovers  its  highest  advantage  and  destiny  only 
as  it  is  conformed  to  His  will.  Every  word  of  the  Bible  is 
the  outworking  of  such  sublime  declarations  as,  **there  is  no 
God  like  thee,  in  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath” 
(1  Kings  8:23),  and,  again,  “Thine,  O  LORD,  is  the  great¬ 
ness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty:  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is 
thine;  thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  LORD,  and  thou  art  exalted 
as  head  above  all”  (1  Chron.  29:11).  “The  LORD  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  good¬ 
ness  and  truth”  (Ex.  34:6).  “His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works”  (Ps.  145:9).  Thus  God  is  exhibited  as  exer¬ 
cising  an  all-pervading  and  absolute  authority  over  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  realms  and  as  directing  things  to  the 
end  that  they  may  redound  to  His  glory.  This  divine  pur¬ 
pose  is  being  wrought  out  by  human  agents  and  their  activi¬ 
ties  constitute  human  history;  but,  when  their  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  history  of  the  world  will  be  the  history  of  that 
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original  plan  of  God.  Contrary  to  man’s  nature,  the  Bible 
tendeth  altogether  to  the  glory  of  God  and  aims  at  none 
other  than  His  honor.  According  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
to  human  experience,  man,  apart  from  divine  illumination, 
is  wholly  unable  to  receive  or  understand  the  truth  about 
God.  Who  among  blinded  humanity  is  the  fiction  writer 
capable  of  originating  the  conceptions  of  the  Triune  God 
of  all  eternity  that  are  spread  on  the  pages  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures?  Who  among  men  has  designed  the  peculiar  and  per¬ 
fect  balance  of  the  parts  each  Person  of  the  Godhead  takes 
in  redemption,  or  the  divine  character  in  its  consistent  and 
unalterable  display  of  infinite  holiness  and  infinite  love — 
the  divine  judgments,  the  divine  valuation  of  all  things  in¬ 
cluding  the  angelic  hosts  and  evil  spirits?  Who  among  men 
has  been  not  only  able  to  conceive  of  such  a  fabrication  of 
interdependent  notions,  but  has  been  able  to  make  them  ex¬ 
press  themselves  perfectly  in  an  ongoing  history  which, 
being  fortuitous,  is,  after  all,  only  sham — ^a  hypocritical, 
disingenuous  counterfeit  of  truth?  How  absurd  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  unaided  man  could  write  the  Bible  if  he  chose 
to  do  so?  But  if  man  did  not  originate  the  Bible,  God  did, 
and  because  of  that  fact  its  authority  must  be  recognized. 

2.  The  Bible  and  Monotheism. 

Closely  akin,  indeed,  is  this  subject  to  that  which  has 
gone  before.  The  fact  that  God  is  supreme  implies  that 
there  is  none  other  to  compare  with  Him;  yet  almost  uni¬ 
versally  humanity  has  practiced,  with  a  contumacy  which  is 
far  from  accidental,  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  The 
Jewish  people,  from  whence  on  the  human  side  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  came,  sustain  no  immunity  to  this  tendency.  From  the 
days  of  the  golden  calf  on  through  succeeding  centuries  the 
Israelites  were  ever  reverting  to  idolatry  and  this  in  spite 
of  abundant  revelation  and  chastisement.  The  history  of 
the  church  is  stained  by  the  worship  of  graven  images  as¬ 
similated  from  heathenism.  How  earnestly  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  warns  believers  to  shun  idolatry  and  the  worship  of 
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angels !  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  how  could  it  be  supposed 
that  men — even  Israel — apart  from  divine  direction  could 
originate  a  treatise  which,  with  an  eye  single  to  God's  glory, 
brands  idolatry  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  offensive  crimes 
and  insults  against  God?  The  Bible  is  not  such  a  book  as 
man  would  have  written  if  he  could. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

While  sustaining  monotheism  without  modification,  the 
Bible  does  present  the  fact  that  God  subsists  in  three  Per¬ 
sons  or  modes  of  being.  This  distinction  lies  between  two 
extremes:  on  the  one  hand,  that  three  separate  and  distinct 
Persons  are  merely  associated  as  to  purpose  and  achieve¬ 
ment;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  Person  merely  operates 
in  three  different  characterizing  fields  of  activity.  The  Bibli¬ 
cal  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  that  God  is  one  in  essence, 
yet  three  identified  Persons.  Doubtless  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  mysteries.  The  doctrine  reaches  beyond  the 
range  of  human  understanding,  though  it  is  a  fundamental 
in  the  divine  revelation. 

When  considered  separately,  the  individual  Persons  of 
the  Godhead  present  the  same  indisputable  evidence  as  to  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible. 

a.  God  the  Father:  Vast  indeed  is  the  field  of  Scripture 
which  sets  forth  the  distinctive  activities  and  responsibilities 
which  are  predicated  of  the  First  Person.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  Father  of  all  creation,  the  Father  of  the  Eternal  Son — 
the  Second  Person — ,  and  the  Father  of  all  who  believe  unto 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  This  revelation  extends  to  all 
the  details  of  the  Fatherhood  relationship  and  includes  the 
giving  of  the  Son  that  the  grace  of  God  may  be  revealed. 
No  human  mind  could  originate  the  conception  of  God  the 
Father  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

b.  God  the  Son:  The  record  concerning  the  Second  Per¬ 
son,  who,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  Son  from  all 
eternity,  who  is  ever  the  manifestation  of  the  Father,  and 
who,  though  now  subject  to  the  Father,  is  the  Creator  of 
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material  things,  the  Redeemer  and  final  Judge  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  offers  the  most  extensive  and  immeasureable  evidence 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Person  and  work 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  His  humiliation  and  glory  is  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  Bible;  yet  the  Son,  in  turn,  dedicates 
Himself  to  the  glory  of  the  Father.  The  perfections  of  the 
Son  can  never  be  compared  to,  or  even  comprehended  by, 
the  wisest  of  men.  If,  after  all,  this  limitless  disclosure  con¬ 
cerning  the  Son  is  only  fiction,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  chal¬ 
lenge — even  to  the  unregenerate  mind — ^that  this  supposed 
author  should  be  discovered,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  truism 
that  the  thing  created  cannot  be  greater  than  the  one  who 
created  it,  be  worshipped  and  reverenced  above  all  that  is 
called  God? 

c.  God  the  Spirit:  The  Holy  Spirit  who  is  presented  in 
revelation  as  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  present 
divine  undertakings,  portrayed  as  being  subject  to  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  In  like  manner.  His  service  is  seen  to 
be  the  complement  and  administration  of  the  work  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Thus  the  Triune  God  has  disclosed  Himself  to  man  in 
terms  which  man,  even  when  aided  by  the  Spirit,  can  but 
feebly  comprehend;  and  how  puerile  is  the  intimation  that 
these  revelations  are  the  product  of  men  who  without  excep¬ 
tion  since  the  days  of  Adam  are  depraved,  degenerate  and 
unable  even  to  receive  or  know  the  things  of  God  apart  from 
divine  illumination!  Such  a  conception  proposes  nothing 
short  of  the  assumption  that  man  originates  the  idea  of 
God,  and  that  the  Creator  is  a  product  of  the  creature. 

4.  Creation. 

With  no  ability  to  receive  the  things  of  God  nor  to 
know  them,  man  is  unable  to  give  intelligent  consent  to  the 
dictum  that  all  existing  things  were  created  from  nothing 
by  the  immediate  fiat  of  God  (Heb.  11:3).  Recognizing, 
however,  that  all  existing  things  must  have  a  beginning,  he 
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proceeds  to  construct  his  own  solution  of  the  problem  of 
origin.  The  best  he  has  done  is  represented  by  the  theories 
of  evolution,  which  theories,  because  of  their  inconsistencies 
and  unproven  hypotheses,  are  somewhat  worse  than  no  solu¬ 
tion  at  all.  Is  man  who  so  fails  to  discover  any  reasonable 
solution  of  this  problem  at  the  same  time  to  be  predicated 
with  the  authorship  of  the  Genesis  account  of  creation,  virhich 
account  is  the  one  basis  on  which  all  subsequent  revelation 
proceeds? 

5.  Sin, 

Among  many  subjects  upon  which  man  could  have  no 
unprejudiced  information,  the  fact  of  sin  and  its  evil  char¬ 
acter  is  obviously  one  of  the  foremost.  Yet  if  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Bible — ^the  only  source  of  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  theme — is  not  of  divine  origin,  there  is  no 
alternative  other  than  the  supposition  that  man,  as  supposed 
author  of  the  Scriptures,  has  sat  in  judgment  on  himself  and 
is  able  to  comprehend  what  everywhere  he  demonstrates 
himself  to  be  unable  to  comprehend,  namely,  the  sinfulness 
of  sin.  And  the  problem  does  not  involve  one  human  author, 
but  at  least  forty  human  authors  who  had  their  share  in  the 
actual  writing  of  the  Word  of  God.  All  of  the  forty  men 
see  eye  to  eye  on  this  vast  theme  concerning  which  man 
could  know  nothing  apart  from  revelation. 

6.  The  Cure  of  EvU  According  to  the  Bible, 

If  fallen  man  does  not  naturally  know  his  sinfulness 
much  less  does  he  have  native  capacity  whereby  he  can  know 
the  divine  remedy  which  is  not  only  revealed  to  man  in  the 
Word  of  God  but  has  demonstrated  its  efficacy  in  every 
instance  in  which  man  has  met  its  terms  and  claimed  its 
values.  This  redemption  not  only  provides  a  perfect  salva¬ 
tion  for  the  individual  believer,  but  extends  to  the  new 
heaven  and  new  earth  with  sin  dismissed  forever.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  man  might  dream  of  a  Utopia,  but  what  human 
being  could  devise  the  plan  of  salvation  and  cause  it  to  be 
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successful  in  every  instance  without  exception?  How  could 
man  devise  a  plan  which  discredits  human  merit,  which 
secures  the  saving  power  of  God,  and  which  tendeth  ever 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  disillusionment  of  human  vanity? 
Why  should  man  in  his  fictitious  Utopia  be  concerned  that 
it  shall  be  wrought  out  only  in  that  manner  which  preserves 
the  infinite  holiness  of  the  One  who  redeems?  It  is  only 
after  man  is  redeemed  that  he  can  even  feebly  apprehend  the 
mighty  workings  of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  the 
lost.  Yet  if  one  hesitates  to  receive  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word 
he  is  left  with  no  other  choice  than  to  believe  that  man  is 
the  author  of  redemption  and  that  it  has  no  more  saving 
value  than  a  fallen  man  can  impart  to  it. 

7.  The  Extent  of  Bible  Revelation. 

Like  a  telescope  the  Bible  reaches  beyond  the  stars  and 
penetrates  the  heights  of  heaven  and  the  depths  of  hell. 
Like  a  microscope  it  discovers  the  minutest  details  of  God’s 
plan  and  purpose  as  well  as  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  human 
heart.  Like  a  sterescope  it  has  the  capacity  to  place  things 
in  their  right  relation  the  one  to  the  other,  manifesting 
the  true  perspective  of  the  divine  intent  in  the  universe.  So 
far  as  human  knowledge  goes,  the  Bible  deals  as  freely  with 
things  unknown  as  it  does  with  the  known.  It  speaks  with 
utmost  freedom  and  assurance  of  things  altogether  outside 
the  range  of  human  life  and  experience — of  things  eternal 
as  well  as  of  time.  There  is  a  border  beyond  which  the 
human  mind,  basing  its  conclusions  on  experience,  cannot 
go ;  yet  the  human  authors  of  the  Bible  do  not  hesitate  when 
they  reach  that  boundary,  but  move  majestically  on  into 
unknown  realms  with  intrepidity.  By  what  other  means 
than  through  the  Bible  may  one  gaze  into  eternity  either 
backward  or  forward?  Yet  the  theory  that  the  Bible  does 
not  originate  in  God  alone  imposes  the  necessity  of  believing 
that  restricted  and  temporal  creatures  of  the  earth  have 
themselves  arisen  to  the  sublime  conceptions  of  eternity  and 
of  heaven  as  well  as  to  the  eternal  Being  of  God  and  are 
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able  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  eternal  destiny  of  all  things. 
Man  could  not  write  such  a  Book  if  he  would. 

8.  The  Ethics  of  the  Bible, 

The  religions  of  the  heathen  concern  themselves  but  little 
with  morals.  Their  priests  speak  next  to  nothing  of  a  life 
that  is  pure  and  true.  On  the  contrary,  these  religions  are 
often  promoters  of  the  lowest  vice.  It  is  certain  they  know 
nothing  of  ethics  which  are  the  result  of,  and  subordinate 
to,  doctrine.  The  Bible  has  introduced  something  which  is 
foreign  to  all  the  moral  schemes  and  systems  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Whether  it  be  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Christian 
exhortation,  or  the  Kingdom  standards  of  rectitude,  each 
becomes  an  obligation  resting  upon  those  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  because  of  the  estate  in  which  each  group  of  people 
is  placed  in  the  sovereign  goodness  of  God.  In  the  Bible, 
ethics  are  based  on  doctrine  and  become  its  legitimate  fruit¬ 
age.  In  no  instance  is  this  principle  so  operative  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Christian,  who,  because  of  his  position  in  Christ, 
is  called  upon  to  walk  worthy  of  that  high  calling.  The 
ethics  of  the  Bible  are  as  supernatural  as  to  their  origin 
and  holy  character  as  is  the  estate  into  which  the  elect  of 
God  are  brought. 

The  Bible  presents  an  unqualified  exposure  of  man’s  ethi¬ 
cal  failure  as  well  as  the  judgments  which  rest  upon  him. 
Man’s  depraved  nature  and  his  inevitable  deflection  from 
that  which  is  right  strongly  precludes  the  theory  that  he  is 
the  originator  of  so  high  a  morality  as  that  found  in  the 
Word  of  God;  and  since  on  the  human  side  the  Bible  is  the 
product  of  Jewish  authors,  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the 
men  of  that  nation,  even  in  the  face  of  all  their  privileges, 
were  little  better  in  their  moral  rectitude  than  the  men  of 
other  nations.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Bible  stan¬ 
dard  of  holy  living  is  the  testimony  of  many  human  authors 
from  every  walk  of  life  and  over  many  centuries.  How,  it 
may  be  inquired,  could  human  nature  have  given  spon¬ 
taneously  such  a  depressing  and  hopeless  description  of  itself 
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as  is  contained  in  the  dogmatic  statements  of  the  Bible  on 
this  subject?  There  every  soul  of  man  is  charged  with  com¬ 
plete  failure.  The  Word  of  God  declares:  “The  LORD  looked 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God.  They  are  all 
gone  aside,  they  are  all  together  become  filthy :  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one”  (Ps.  14:2,  3).  They  are  “by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others”  (Eph.  2:3). 
How  came  incarnate  bigotry  and  depravity  to  become  the 
author  and  champion  of  those  principles  of  holiness  resident 
only  in  heaven? 

Still  another  feature  of  this  general  subject,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  remotely  related  to  the  problem  of  morals,  is 
as  to  how  Jews  who  were  steeped  in  Judaism  could  have 
originated  such  a  Book  as  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
hardly  a  feature  of  Christianity  which  the  Jew  does  not 
naturally  resist.  What  could  be  more  repulsive  to  a  Jew 
than  the  sentiment,  “There  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek:  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him”  (Rom.  10:12).  Was  not  Judaism  from 
God  and  was  it  not  practiced  for  fifteen  hundred  years  under 
the  divine  favor?  Because  of  these  indisputable  facts,  the 
Jew  clutched  the  elements  of  Judaism  to  his  heart,  and  still 
clutches  them.  The  gospel  abruptly  broke  in  upon  this  re¬ 
ligious  monopoly  and  its  consequent  isolation.  Not  only  had 
Jewish  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  recorded  all  the  infamies 
of  their  own  nation  and  recognized  the  divine  chastisements 
so  justly  sent  upon  them,  but  now  as  worthy  writers  as  any 
of  the  Old  Testament  authors  they  are  seen  to  turn  from  Juda¬ 
ism  altogether  and  to  espouse  a  system  which  contradicts  or 
supersedes  Judaism  at  almost  every  vital  point.  These  are 
problems  that  should  not  be  passed  over  lightly  by  those  who 
question  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  and  are  com¬ 
pelled,  therefore,  to  account  for  these  oracles  as  a  human 
product. 

9.  The  Continuity  of  the  Bible. 

The  continuity  of  the  message  of  the  Bible  is  absolute 
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in  its  completeness.  It  is  bound  together  by  historical 
sequence,  type  and  antitype,  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment, 
and  by  the  anticipation,  presentation,  realization  and  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  most  perfect  Person  who  ever  walked  the  earth 
and  whose  glories  are  the  effulgence  of  heaven.  Yet  the 
perfection  of  this  continuity  is  sustained  against  what  to  man 
would  be  insuperable  impediments;  for  the  Bible  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sixty-six  books  which  have  been  written  by  over  forty 
different  authors — ^kings,  peasants,  philosophers,  fishermen, 
physicians,  statesmen,  scholars,  poets,  and  plowmen — ^who 
lived  their  lives  in  various  countries  and  experienced  no  con¬ 
ference  or  agreement  one  with  another,  and  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  years  of  human  history. 
Because  of  these  obstacles  to  continuity,  the  Bible  would  be 
naturally  the  most  heterogeneous,  incommensurable,  inconso¬ 
nant,  and  contradictory  collection  of  human  opinions  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  what  it 
designed  to  be,  namely,  a  homogeneous,  uninterrupted,  har¬ 
monious,  and  orderly  account  of  the  whole  history  of  God’s 
dealings  with  man. 

Nor  should  it  be  unobserved  that  other  sacred  books  are 
the  product  of  one  man  and  therefore  involve  no  problem 
of  continuity  such  as  developed  when  the  writings  of  forty 
disassociated  men  are  blended  into  one  perfect  whole.  Each 
of  the  three  great  monotheistic  religions  has  its  written 
oracles.  However,  Judaism  and  Christianity  share  in  this 
that  their  writings  are  a  compilation  of  the  writings  of 
various  human  authors.  The  book  which  contains  the  tenets 
of  Islam  is  the  work  of  the  founder  of  Islam.  It  proclaims 
itself  to  be  the  words  of  God;  not,  however  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  prophet  but  taken  by  dictation  from  his  mouth 
as  a  so-called  revelation.  It  begins  and  ends  in  the  person 
of  its  first  teacher.  From  these  records  none  of  his  followers 
dare  take  away  or  add  to.  Man  at  best  is  an  ephemeron. 
His  life  is  circumscribed  to  his  own  day  and  generation  and 
his  views  are  usually  correspondingly  provincial.  By  just 
such  men,  equally  limited  in  themselves,  God  has  caused  a 
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library  to  be  formed  into  one  volume  with  its  incomparable 
continuity.  This  Book  containing  many  books  has  not  gained 
the  idiosyncratic  impress  of  many  minds.  Its  harmony  is 
not  that  of  trumpets  in  unison,  but  rather  orchestration 
where,  though  absolutely  in  tune,  the  instruments  are  per¬ 
fectly  distinguished.  On  what  ground  could  this  plenary 
continuity  be  explained  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  Bible  is 
any  less  than  the  Word  of  God? 

10.  Prophecy  and  its  F2d0inent. 

It  has  always  pleased  God  to  preannounce  the  thing  He 
is  going  to  do  and  history  records  the  realization  of  the  pre¬ 
diction.  A  very  great  number  of  prophecies  were  made  by 
Old  Testament  writers  concerning  the  coming  Messiah  and 
these  were  declared  hundreds,  and  in  many  instances  thou¬ 
sands,  of  years  before  Christ  came.  Those  predictions  which 
in  the  divine  purpose  were  to  be  fulfilled  at  Christ’s  first 
advent  were  literally  fulfilled  at  that  time.  Many  more  yet 
remain  to  be  fulfilled  when  He  comes  again,  and,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe,  these  will  be  fulfilled  with  the  same  precision. 
Were  but  two  vaticanations  made  and  fulfilled,  such  as  the 
virgin  birth  of  Christ,  to  occur  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  proven  by 
the  history  which  records  their  accomplishment;  but  when 
these  predictions  run  into  thousands  which  concern  the  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Godhead,  angels,  nations,  families,  individuals, 
and  destinies,  and  each  and  every  one  is  exactly  executed  in 
its  prescribed  time  and  place,  the  evidence  is  incontestable 
as  to  the  divine  character  of  the  Scriptures.  A  fiction  writer 
might  present  an  imaginary  situation  concerning  a  supposed 
time  and  place  and  in  that  time  and  place  cause  his  fictitious 
character  to  make  a  sham  prediction.  This,  in  turn,  to  be 
followed  by  a  chapter  purporting  to  be  at  a  later  time  and 
recording  a  pretended  fulfillment  of  the  sham  prediction. 
Such,  indeed,  would  exhaust  the  predictive  powers  of  man. 
The  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  fulfilled  in  every  instance 
by  actual  history.  The  Bible  itself  indicates  that  the  acid 
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test  of  all  prophecy  is  its  literal  fulfillment.  Nor  is  the  inter¬ 
vening  time  of  small  importance.  Based  on  obvious  condi¬ 
tions,  a  man  might  make  a  fortunate  guess  as  to  the  turn  of 
events  on  the  day  that  follows;  but  the  Bible  prophecy  dis¬ 
regards  the  element  of  time.  The  fact  that  the  twenty- 
second  Psalm  is  a  preview  of  Christ’s  death  cannot  be  re¬ 
futed,  and  no  one  can  controvert  the  record  of  the  Bible  that 
a  full  millennium  falls  between  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Who  would  be  prepared  to  believe  that  hundreds  of 
predictions  which  are  fulfilled  on  the  pages  of  history  and 
extending  over  thousands  of  years  of  intervening  time  are 
the  work  of  unaided  men;  yet  there  is  no  other  alternative 
for  the  one  who  questions  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

11.  Types  with  Their  Antitypes. 

A  type  is  a  divinely  framed  delineation  which  portrays 
its  antitype.  It  is  God’s  own  illustration  of  His  truth  drawn 
by  His  own  hand.  The  type  and  the  antitype  are  related  to 
each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  connecting  truth  or  principle 
is  embodied  in  each.  It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  type 
to  establish  the  truth  of  a  doctrine;  it  rather  enhances  the 
force  of  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  the  antitype.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  antitype  serves  to  lift  the  type  out  of  the  common^ 
place  into  that  which  is  transcendental,  and  to  invest  it  with 
riches  and  treasures  hitherto  unrevealed.  The  Passover- 
Lamb  type  floods  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ  with  rich¬ 
ness  of  meaning,  while  the  redemption  itself  invests  the 
Passover-Lamb  type  with  all  its  marvelous  significance.  The 
continuity  of  the  Scriptures,  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment, 
and  types  with  their  antitypes  are  the  three  major  factors 
which  not  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments  and,  like  woven  threads  running  from  one  Testament 
to  the  other,  bind  them  into  one  fabric,  but  serve  to  trace  the 
design  which  by  its  marvelous  character  glorifies  the  De¬ 
signer.  A  true  type  is  the  counterpart  of  its  antitype,  and, 
being  specifically  devised  by  God,  is  a  vital  part  of  revelation 
and  inspiration.  Even  if  the  human  mind  could  conceive 
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the  marvels  of  the  antitype  (which  it  could  never  do),  it 
could  not  draw  the  pattern  found  in  the  type  nor  invent  the 
manifold  details — often  incorporating  many  particulars  and 
expansive  circumstances  which  are  a  part  of  ancient  history. 
Thus  typology  as  incorporated  in  the  Bible  demonstrates  the 
Bible  to  be  such  a  book  as  man  could  not  write  if  he  would. 
It  is  divine  in  its  origin  as  it  is  superhuman  in  its  character. 

12.  The  Bible  as  Literature, 

As  a  means  for  the  transmitting  of  thought  the  reducing 
of  a  language  to  writing  is  an  achievement  of  surpassing 
importance.  It  is  reasonable  and  to  be  expected  that  God, 
in  communicating  with  man,  would  put  His  message  into 
written  form.  How  else  could  it  be  either  pondered  or  pre¬ 
served?  It  is  equally  to  be  expected  that  the  literature  thus 
created,  regardless  of  secondary  causes  and  agencies,  would 
be  worthy  of  the  divine  Author.  This  aspect  of  the  Bible's 
priority  even  the  unregenerate  may  profitably  consider.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  the  observations  of  all  the  scholarship 
of  the  world  in  general,  whether  sympathetic  or  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  have  agreed  upon  the  one  conclusion  that,  as  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Bible  is  paramount.  It  is  evident,  however — and 
this  is  not  sufficiently  considered — ,  that  this  supremacy  of 
the  literature  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  human 
authors.  With  few  exceptions,  they  were  common  men  of 
their  times  who  had  received  no  preparatory  discipline  for 
the  task  they  assumed.  In  this  connection  it  is  observable 
that  the  intruding  first  personal  pronoun  (with  notable 
exceptions  which  are  required  for  the  clarity  of  the  truth — 
cf.  Rom.  7:15-25)  is  absent  from  these  writings.  The  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  of  the  human  authors  on  the  material  they 
present  are  of  little  importance.  Had  the  exceptional  literary 
value  of  their  writings  been  due  to  their  own  ability,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  all  of  these  forty  or  more  authors  would 
have  failed  to  leave  some  other  enduring  messages  than 
those  embodied  in  the  Bible.  In  fact,  the  Jewish  nation, 
from  which  source  these  human  authors  of  the  Scriptures 
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are  almost  wholly  drawn,  has  no  ancient  literature  of  im¬ 
portance  outside  this  Sacred  Book.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  Jew  of  early  days  for  this  author¬ 
ship  may  be  measured  by  the  Talmud  and  the  Talmudic 
writings.  To  the  same  end,  the  later  writings  of  the  Jew 
may  be  also  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels  with  the  Apocryphal  Gospels;  the  latter  tending  to 
hinder  rather  than  help  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  A 
similar  contrast  may  be  extended  to  the  writings  of  the  early 
church  fathers  or  to  those  of  such  men  of  holy  design  and 
purpose  as  the  Reformers  or  the  Puritans  in  contrast  with 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  No  message  other  than 
the  Bible  has  ever  been  written  by  any  man  in  all  past  ages 
that  has  secured  any  reasonable  recognition  as  being  more 
than  is  normally  human,  or  that  could  sustain  any  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  Divine  Library.  Each  age  has  witnessed  the 
dismissal  of  the  vast  portion  of  its  literature  into  oblivion; 
but  the  Bible  abides.  It  is  literally  true  that  books  may 
come  and  books  may  go,  but  the  Bible  goes  no  forever.  Out¬ 
side  the  range  of  Jewish  and  Christian  literature,  the  Koran 
would  probably  receive  first  consideration;  “yet  we  feel  the 
justice,”  says  Castenore,  “of  Mohler’s  dictum,  ‘that  without 
Moses  and  the  prohphets,  and  Christ,  Mohammed  is  simply 
inconceivable — for  the  essential  purport  of  the  Koran  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" ""  (Article  on  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  Early  Edition,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica). 

The  devout  individual  is,  to  some  degree,  unable  to  judge 
the  Bible  in  the  limited  field  of  its  literary  claims.  To  him, 
the  words  are  invested  with  entrancing,  spiritual  realities 
which  at  once  lift  the  effect  of  the  message  upon  the  heart 
far  above  the  range  of  mere  reaction  to  unusual  literary 
style.  What  individual  gifted  with  spiritual  understanding 
has  not  felt,  with  a  good  degree  of  justification,  that  com¬ 
mon  words,  when  used  in  the  Bible,  often  become  incom¬ 
parably  vital?  Among  people  of  culture,  how  general  a 
limited  appreciation  of  the  sacred  text  is!  What  public 
writer  or  speaker  from  the  demagog  to  the  divine  has  not 
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learned  to  depend  on  the  mysterious,  unfailing  impressions 
of  even  a  brief  quotation  from  God^s  Word? 

No  unaided  human  writer  has  ever  been  able  to  imitate 
the  simplicity  of  the  Bible  language.  The  greatest  truths 
God  has  spoken  to  man  are  couched  in  the  language  of  chil¬ 
dren.  To  illustrate:  Seven  monosyllables,  not  one  of  which 
exceeds  three  letters,  serve  to  state  the  two  most  vital  rela¬ 
tionships  which  the  saved  sustain  to  the  resurrected  Christ. 
These  are:  “ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you”  (John  14:20).  Similarly, 
no  human  skill  in  condensation  could  ever  compare  with 
declarations  found  in  the  Scriptures.  No  “short-story” 
writer  ever  produced  a  thrilling  narrative  comparable  to 
that  found  in  Luke  15:11-24.  The  four  Gospels,  like  all 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  inexhaustible  in  the 
ever-unfolding  truth  they  convey;  yet  the  text  itself  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  point  of  inimitable  brevity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bible  message  is  never  hurried,  cramped,  or  un¬ 
readable.  In  fact,  the  narrative  at  times  seems  unneces¬ 
sarily  explicit  (cf.  Matt.  25:34-40). 

Unlike  the  usual  writings  of  men,  the  Bible  employs  a 
purely  dramatic  form.  It  affirms  certain  facts  or  incidents 
without  prejudicial  comment.  Human  authors  seems  hope¬ 
lessly  unable  to  let  simple  facts  speak  for  themselves,  nor 
are  they  willing  to  credit  the  reader  with  requisite  sagacity 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  What  novelist  has  been  able 
to  refrain  from  those  extended  introductions  of  their  char¬ 
acters  which  assay  to  analyze  every  motive  and,  to  that 
extent,  predetermine  the  readers  deductions?  When  has 
biography  been  so  written  that  the  reader  retained  any  lati¬ 
tude  whatever  in  the  evaluation  of  character  based  on  the 
subject  in  action?  The  biographer’s  opinion  and  not  the 
subject’s  life  is  too  often  exhibited.  In  the  Bible,  however, 
the  human  author’s  analyzing  and  moralizing  efforts  are  ex¬ 
cluded  and  the  complicated  field  of  the  application  of  truth 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  disarranged.  Not  a  few  Bible 
readers  resent  every  man-made  heading  in  the  sacred  text 
only  because  of  that  reasonable  desire  to  be  allowed  to  draw 
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their  own  conclusions  directly  from  the  Scriptures  through 
the  enlightening  power  of  its  Author — the  Spirit  of  God. 

Without  offering  the  usual  barriers  found  in  the  literary 
productions  of  men,  the  Bible  fascinates  the  child  and  en¬ 
trances  the  sage.  It,  as  no  other  book  has  ever  done  or  could 
do,  has  made  its  appeal  to  all  races  and  peoples  regardless 
of  national  bias;  which  appeal  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  and  to  meet  the  urgent  need, 
has  been  translated  into  about  one  thousand  languages  and 
dialects  and  the  output  and  distribution  of  these  has  reached 
to  about  forty  million  copies  in  a  year.  This  is  a  striking 
reversal  of  Voltaire’s  prediction,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  that  within  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  he 
spoke  the  Bible  would  be  obsolete.  The  impulse  to  translate 
the  Bible  into  other  languages  is  itself  inexplicable.  This 
impulse  has  served  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  God’s  Word 
and  has  gone  far  in  stirring  the  feeble  incentive  on  the  part 
of  men  to  translate  other  ancient  writings.  And  what,  in¬ 
deed,  can  be  said  of  the  prodigious  volume  and  exalted  char¬ 
acter  both  of  literature,  music,  and  art  which  the  Bible  has 
provoked?  The  Bible  itself  represents  in  magnitude  not  a 
three  hundredth  part  of  the  extant  Greek  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture;  yet  it  has  attracted  to,  and  concentrated  upon,  itself 
more  thought  and  produced  more  works,  explanatory,  illus¬ 
trative,  apologetic — upon  its  text,  its  exegesis,  its  doctrines, 
its  history,  its  geography,  its  ethnology,  its  chronology,  and 
its  evidences — than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  com¬ 
bined.  Likewise,  what  can  be  said  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Bible  by  almost  every  class  of  authors  in  the  world? 
What  other  book  has  served  to  develop,  fix,  and  preserve  the 
languages  into  which  it  is  translated,  or  to  retard  changes 
and  corruption  of  speech,  as  has  the  Bible? 

From  no  angle  of  approach  to  its  literary  properties  is 
the  Bible  seen  to  be  such  a  book  as  man  could  have  written 
if  he  would.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Word  of  God. 

13.  The  Bible  and  Science. 

No  small  problem  is  confronted  when  an  attempt  is  made 
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to  state  scientific  truth  according  to  the  understanding  of 
one  age  that  will  at  the  same  time  be  acceptable  in  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  Science  is  ever  shifting  and  subject  to  its  own 
revisions,  if  not  complete  revolutions.  It  reflects  with  a  good 
degree  of  accuracy  the  progress  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  field  of  science,  no  human 
author  has  been  able  to  avoid  the  fate  of  obsolescence  in 
later  periods;  yet  the  Divine  Records  have  been  so  framed 
that  there  is  no  conflict  with  true  science  in  this  or  any  age 
of  human  history.  It  is  impossible  for  human  authors  to 
write  as  the  Bible  is  written  in  matters  of  science.  It  is  no 
argument  against  the  Bible  that  it  employs  commonly  used 
terms  such  as  “the  ends  of  the  earth,”  “the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,”  or  “the  sun  going  down.”  It  would  be  no  more 
understandable  to  say  “the  earth  is  rising”  than  to  say  “the 
sun  is  setting.”  The  latter  is  the  thing  which,  to  human 
vision,  occurs.  In  fact,  what  term  could  be  used  other  than 
that  which  describes  what  man  sees  with  his  eyes?  The 
Bible  is  justified  in  the  use  of  generally  used  terms,  espe¬ 
cially  since  no  other  terms  have  ever  been  proposed,  nor 
could  better  ones  be  discovered.  God  alone  could  execute 
the  superhuman  task  of  writing  a  book  which,  though  dis¬ 
pensing  facts  concerning  nature,  even  from  its  creation  to 
its  final  glories,  nevertheless  avoids  a  conflict  with  ignorance 
and  bigotry  as  these  have  existed  in  endless  variety  from 
the  dawn  of  human  history. 

14.  The  Bible  and  Temporal  Power. 

The  Jewish  system  of  government  was  a  theocracy.  God 
was  monarch  over  all.  It  was  not  an  alliance  of  spiritual 
forces  and  interests  with  the  state;  it  was  a  complete  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  two  into  one  divine  purpose.  Though  in  the 
New  Testament  believers  are  enjoined  to  be  subject  to,  and 
pray  for,  those  who  in  civic  authority  are  over  them,  the 
government  is,  as  divinely  ordained  in  the  present  period, 
known  as  “The  Times  of  the  Gentiles,”  in  the  hands  of  men 
and  there  is  no  inherent  unity  possible  between  the  church 
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which  is  of  God  and  the  state  which  is  in  the  hands  of  men. 
The  instructions  are  clear  that  Christians  are  not  to  aspire 
to  temporal  power  or  to  depend  on  civil  authority  for  the 
furtherance  of  spiritual  ends.  The  early  church  was  true  to 
the  New  Testament  and  her  phenomenal  progress  was 
made  by  persuasion  and  love.  It  is  natural  and  normal  for 
men  to  resort  to  such  coercive  power  as  is  available  to 
achieve  their  ends.  And  history  records  no  movement 
other  than  Christianity  which  has  secured  its  designs  by  the 
appeal  to  heart  and  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  deflections 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  she  departed  from  this  spiritual 
ideal.  The  intention  to  surmount  human  opposition  and 
defeat  the  forces  of  evil  by  reliance  upon  divine  power  could 
never  have  originated  in  the  human  heart.  Thus  it  is  to  be 
seen  that  the  Bible  is  supernatural  in  its  character  and  could 
not  be  the  product  of  men. 

15.  The  Bible’s  Enduring  Freshness, 

As  no  other  literature  in  the  world,  the  Bible  invites  and 
sustains  a  ceaseless  rereading.  Its  pages  are  ever  flashing 
new  gems  of  truth  to  those  most  familiar  with  it,  and  its 
uplifting  moral  appeal,  like  its  pathos,  never  fails  to  move 
the  sensitive  soul.  Of  no  other  book  than  the  Bible  could 
it  be  said  truthfully  that  its  message  is  perennially  fresh 
and  effective,  and  this,  in  turn,  demonstrates  the  divine 
character  and  origin  of  the  Bible. 

Great  men  of  all  generations,  both  devout  and  otherwise, 
have  striven  to  give  expression  to  their  convictions  as  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Bible.  When  the  Bible  is  thus  contem¬ 
plated,  surpassing  eloquence  has  been  stimulated  by  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  theme.  Among  these  statements,  the  following 
is  from  Theodore  Parker :  “This  collection  of  books  has  taken 
such  hold  of  the  world  as  no  other.  The  literature  of  Greece, 
which  goes  up  like  incense  from  that  land  of  temples  and 
heroic  deeds,  has  not  half  the  influence  of  this  book  from  a 
nation  despised  alike  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  .  .  . 
It  goes  equally  to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and  the  palace 
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of  the  king.  It  is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the  scholar, 
and  colours  the  talk  of  the  streets.  It  enters  men’s  closets, 
mingles  in  all  the  grief  and  cheerfulness  of  life.  The  Bible 
attends  men  in  sickness,  when  the  fever  of  the  world  is  on 
them.  ...  It  is  the  better  part  of  our  sermons;  it  lifts  man 
above  himself.  Our  best  of  uttered  prayers  are  in  its  storied 
speech,  wherewith  our  fathers  and  the  patriarchs  prayed. 
The  timid  man,  about  to  wake  from  his  dream  of  life,  looks 
through  the  glass  of  Scripture,  and  his  eye  grows  bright;  he 
does  not  fear  to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the  way  unknown  and 
distant,  to  take  the  death  angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  wife  and  babes  and  home.  .  .  .  Some  thousand  famous 
writers  come  up  in  this  century  to  be  forgotten  in  the  next. 
But  the  silver  cord  of  the  Bible  is  not  loosed,  nor  its  golden 
bowl  broken,  as  Time  chronicles  his  tens  of  centuries  passed 
by.” 

The  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts  is  attested 
by  unnumbered  facts  and  features,  but  enough  has  been  here 
presented  to  refute  every  claim  that  the  phenomenon  which 
the  Bible  presents  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  predi¬ 
cated  to  man.  The  conclusion  is  that,  being  everywhere  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  truthful  message,  it  is,  what  it  claims  to  be, 
the  Word  of  God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THEOLOGY  OF  THE  TABERNACLE 
By  John  Vernon  McGee,  B.D.,  Th.M. 

Preface 

In  any  study  of  the  Tabernacle,  there  is  not  much  to  say 
which  has  not  already  been  said.  “Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end”  has  definite  application  to  treatments  of  the 
Tabernacle.  Therefore  the  desire  for  novelty  has  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  making  of  this  thesis.  The  works  of  others 
have  been  drawn  upon  copiously.  Most  of  the  thesis  is  a 
restatement  which  constitutes  a  revision  of  previous  works. 

Wherein  does  this  thesis  differ  from  others,  and  what 
purpose  prompts  its  appearance  are  questions  which  justify 
an  adequate  answer?  The  paramount  purpose  has  been  to 
reveal,  very  inadequately  and  briefly  to  be  sure,  that  God 
wrote  Systematic  Theology  in  the  very  web  and  woof  of  the 
Tabernacle.  All  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  contained  therein.  The  Tabernacle  is  the  A  B  C*s  of 
Salvation  for  babes  in  Christ.  It  was  God’s  purpose  to  do 
just  this.  The  Tabernacle  was  Theology  prewritten.  The 
whole  gamut  of  theology  was  run  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

The  treatment  of  this  thesis  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  furniture.  No  time  has  been  spent  in  hair-splitting  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the  tent  pins  and  bars  and 
bolts.  However,  we  firmly  believe  that  there  is  meaning  in 
the  minutest  thread,  but  the  approach  here  has  been  from 
the  furniture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  verse  of  Scripture 
records  the  creation  of  the  Heavens  and  Earth  (Gen.  1:1) 
while  fifteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Tabernacle  (Exodus 
25-40),  and  a  whole  book  (Leviticus)  to  the  service  of  it. 
Evidently  God  meant  to  convey  to  our  hearts  more  than 
arithmetic  measurements  of  a  lifeless  structure  whose  sole 
interest  at  best  lies  in  the  realm  of  architecture.  The  Taber¬ 
nacle  tells  the  story  of  God’s  bared  arm  in  action,  while 
creation  tells  out  the  account  of  His  finger  work.  God’s  finger 
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work  (Psalm  19)  does  not  require  the  space  of  God’s  bared 
arm  work.  (Isaiah  52:10).  The  Tabernacle  tells  in  picture 
book  form  the  story  of  Salvation  or  the  accomplishment  of 
the  bared  arm  of  Jehovah.  With  that  arm  He  built  a  dwell- 
ing  place  in  the  midst  of  sinner  man.  All  is  in  anticipatory 
preparation  for  the  day  when  “the  Tabernacle  of  God  is 
with  men.”  “He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people.” 

CHAPTER  1 
In  His  Presence 

The  problem  of  establishing  a  dwelling  place  with  man 
is  of  supreme  importance  with  God.  In  the  pages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  it  is  of  chief  concern  to  Him.  In  Genesis  we  find  God 
coming  down  in  the  cool  of  the  day  for  purposes  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  In  a  very  real  sense  God  had  a  dwelling  place  with 
man.  What  blessed  experiences  the  first  man  must  have  had 
in  communing  with  his  Creator.  What  marvelous  conde¬ 
scension  on  the  part  of  God  to  come  down  and  spend  precious 
moments  with  one  of  His  creatures.  This  relationship  was 
accentuated  by  the  ready  response  of  the  man  to  every  touch 
of  God.  In  the  cool  of  the  day  God  sought  out  this  man, 
and  they  had  fellowship  one  with  the  other.  In  all  likelihood 
man  recounted  the  day’s  experiences  to  an  interested  and 
loving  father,  and  God  responded  with  praise  and  sugges¬ 
tion.  All  this  was  a  daily  occurrence  and  the  possession  of 
the  first  man. 

The  communion  of  God  and  man  on  this  blessed  basis 
would  have  continued  indefinitely,  but  a  terrible  tragedy  took 
place  which  interrupted  and  disrupted  the  relationship. 
There  came  a  day  when  sin  intervened,  and  broke  the  tran¬ 
quil  peace  of  the  garden.  It  was  fully  capable  of  forever 
ruining  man,  and  wrecking  him  for  eternity.  Sin  broke  the 
sweet  fellowship  between  God  and  man  in  the  garden.  So 
heinous  and  devastating  is  sin  in  its  effect  that  it  separates 
man  from  God  for  eternity,  unless  a  remedy  is  found  to 
avert  its  effect  and  penalty. 
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The  man  chose  to  disobey  God.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  suffer  the  disastrous  results  of  disobedience.  It  was  not 
a  question  as  to  the  palatableness  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Its  fruit  was  good  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  taste.  God  had  made  it  and  it  was  very  good. 
It  is  even  possible  to  imagine  that  this  tree  was  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  any  other  tree  in  the  garden.  There  was  nothing 
inherent  in  the  fruit  that  wrought  such  a  change  that  took 
place  in  the  man.  The  fruit  contained  no  poison  or  any 
chemical  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  physical  man. 
The  change  in  man  was  not  chemical,  nor  was  he  suffering 
from  food  poisoning.  The  record  in  Genesis  is  on  a  much 
higher  plane.  The  question  about  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  was  this — would  the  man  obey  God  or  would 
he  in  disobedience  go  in  his  own  self-will.  It  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  obedience.  This  is  fundamental.  God  said  not 
to  eat ;  that  was  enough.  Man  should  have  gone  on  in  faith 
trusting  God  to  do  that  which  was  best  for  his  interests  and 
guarding  him  and  protecting  him  from  the  things  that  were 
not  best.  Man  should  have  moved  on  the  impulse  that  God 
was  not  only  doing  good  by  him,  but  that  he  was  doing  the 
very  best  for  men.  That  was  the  route  of  blessing,  peace, 
and  communion. 

Now  the  question  is — how  bad  is  it  to  disobey  God? 
That  can  be  known  in  examining  the  disastrous  effects  of 
Adam’s  transgression  on  the  human  family.  The  first  man 
plunged  his  progeny  along  with  himself  into  the  pit  of  sin. 
Tragedy  went  in  the  wake  of  man.  Suffering  and  misery 
entered  the  race.  Death  and  destruction  came  like  an  ava¬ 
lanche  to  engulf  man.  The  human  family,  potentially  in 
Adam,  was  innately  sinful  and  possessed  a  nature  wholly 
given  over  to  sin.  “Born  in  sin”  is  the  language  of  Scripture. 
All  the  heartaches,  sorrows,  broken  homes  and  lives  are  the 
result  of  “one  man’s  disobedience.”  The  stooped  shoulder, 
tottering  step,  and  gray  head  bear  a  testimony  to  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  disobedience.  Death,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  human 
family,  came  into  the  race  on  the  tide  of  disobedience.  This 
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picture  does  not  fully  exhaust  the  meaning  of  disobedience. 
The  cross  of  Christ  bears  witness  to  the  grim  reality  of  the 
awful  thing  that  Adam  did.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  speak 
audibly  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  disobedience  in  Eden. 
“Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.  .  .  .  For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be 
dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace, 
which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many. 

.  .  .  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  [one  offence]  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so  by  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifi¬ 
cation.  For  as  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous”  (Rom.  5:12,  15,  17-18).  Look  at  the  one  dying 
on  the  cross  if  you  would  catch  something  of  the  significance 
of  the  thing  Adam  did.  It  was  no  small  thing — neither  was 
it  a  puerile  or  trifling  matter.  The  account  in  Genesis  is  not 
a  childish  story  from  mythology,  but  the  solemn  record  of 
how  sin,  man’s  very  real  enemy,  entered  the  world. 

After  man  had  chosen  to  disobey  God,  he  became  an  an¬ 
archist  in  the  government  of  God — an  ingrate  toward  the  love 
of  God — a  sinner  in  the  presence  of  the  Holiness  of  God — ^he 
committed  spiritual  suicide  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
of  God.  He  broke  his  fellowship  with  the  One  in  whose  like¬ 
ness  he  was,  and  found  himself  incapacitated  to  restore  it 
or  make  restoration.  Sin  now  stood  between  a  Holy  God  and 
sinner  man.  Any  overture  must  originate  in  God  as  he  alone 
could  remove  sin  and  solve  the  problem.  It  is  with  profound 
reverence  that  we  make  this  comment — ^this  was  God’s  prob¬ 
lem  and  He  alone  could  solve  it  and  make  a  dwelling  place 
with  man. 

Has  God  solved  this  problem?  Has  He  “done  anything 
about  it”?  For  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  let  us  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Bible,  the  very  conclusion,  and  we  read  of 
a  day  in  the  future,  “And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
sa3ring.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
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will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God”  (Rev.  21:3). 
Again  we  read  in  this  same  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  in  the  22nd  verse,  “And  I  saw  no  temple  therein;  for 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.” 
In  the  beginning  fellowship  was  lost — in  the  ending  fellow¬ 
ship  is  to  be  restored.  Today  the  race  as  an  integral  group 
are  out  of  harmonious  relationship  with  God.  But  there  is 
coming  a  day  when  God  will  restore  His  children  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  of  fellowship.  For  that  day  the  redeemed 
heart  and  regenerated  mind  wait  in  the  eagerness  of  glorious 
anticipation. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  pages  of  Scripture  from  the  fall  in 
Genesis  to  the  New  Jerusalem  scene  in  Revelation  is  the 
story  of  how  The  God  of  all  patience  has  solved  this  mootable 
problem  of  making  anew  His  dwelling  place  with  man.  This 
was  no  easy  problem.  How  a  Holy  God  can  dwell  with  sin¬ 
ners  is  a  problem  that  a  rational  mind  must  face,  but  only 
God  could  fashion  the  solution.  This  solution  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  man’s  mind,  and  it  is  not  in  the  scope  of  his  thinking. 
It  is  not  according  to  man’s  schemes  or  the  gyrations  of 
psycho-analysis.  God’s  answer  to  this  whole  question  may 
be  expressed  briefly  and  succinctly  in  these  words:  THE 
CROSS  OF  CHRIST.  As  we  shall  enlarge  upon  this  answer 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  suffice  it  to  say  here  with  terseness 
and  certainty  that  any  dwelling  place  God  has  made  with 
man  since  the  expulsion  from  Eden,  or  will  make  with  man 
on  into  eternity  will  rest  upon  the  finished  work  of  Christ 
on  the  cross.  This  is  God’s  wisdom,  for  God’s  solution  is  His 
best.  However,  it  is  not  wisdom  to  the  natural  man  but 
foolishness.  Regardless  of  man’s  attitude  God  has  gone  on 
with  His  program.  “Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she 
hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars”  (Prov.  9:1).  The  cross  of 
Christ  may  appear  to  man  to  be  only  a  trifle  and  an  unneces¬ 
sary  procedure  at  best.  Not  so  with  God.  He  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  very  tangible  problem,  and  His  solution  was 
costly  but  it  alone  was  the  answer.  The  cross  of  Christ  is 
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the  answer  of  infinite  wisdom  to  this  problem.  This  was  the 
only  foundation  for  erecting  a  dwelling  place  for  God  with 
man.  It  was  God’s  answer  to  sin.  It  was  God’s  response  to 
man’s  lost  estate.  But  the  cross  of  Christ  does  more  than 
save  sinners.  Hear  Paul,  “And  through  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross;  through  him,  I  say,  whether  things  upon  the 
earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens”  (Col.  1:20).  About  the  cross 
of  Christ  God’s  purposes  gather,  and  his  universe  resolves 
about  the  cross.  Therefore,  the  final  explanation  of  the  cross 
is  not  the  salvation  of  sinners;  although  that  is  included  in 
it.  Henry  C.  Mabie  in  the  “Divine  Reason  of  the  Cross”  has 
this  to  say,  “The  Logos  of  the  cross  is  the  coordinating  centre 
of  the  cosmos — the  rationale  of  the  universe.”  The  universe 
is  “redempto-centric”  using  Dr.  Mabie’s  own  expression.  The 
cross  of  Christ  gives  meaning  and  explanation  to  God’s  uni¬ 
verse  and  God’s  dealings  with  and  through  it.  The  cross, 
therefore,  furnishes  the  basis  of  restored  fellowship  with 
God  for  man  on  a  higher  and  more  secure  basis.  Again  we 
quote  from  Dr.  Mabie,  “Notwithstanding  the  certainty  which 
confronted  the  Most  High,  that  the  man  He  was  about  to 
create  would  fall  into  sin  and  death,  God  resolved  in  creating 
him  to  make  common  cause  with  him :  He  determined  to  be¬ 
come  a  suffering  Deity,  only  so  that  He  might  bring  man 
through  the  impending  discipline  into  the  higher  and  more 
secure  perfection.”  Scripture  is  more  than  the  story  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  It  is  rather  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  how  a  Holy  God  could  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.  It  is  the  supreme  love  story 
telling  out  that  God  was  true  to  Himself  when  He  provided 
a  salvation  that  redeemed  sinners.  He  satisfied  every  demand 
of  His  holiness,  and  freely  lavished  His  love  on  man.  About 
the  cross  gathers  all  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  God.  The 
cross  furnishes  a  foundation  for  God’s  dealings  with  man  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  likewise  furnishes  a  basis  for 
God’s  dealings  with  man  since  Calvary. 

Before  Christ  came  God  established  sacrifices  and  cere- 
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monies  as  shadows  of  the  work  of  Christ.  These  sacrifices 
served  a  twofold  purpose: 

(1)  To  impress  the  observer  before  Christ  came  with  the 
necessity  of  removing  sin  before  coming  into  the  presence  of 
a  Holy  God.  God  could  only  fellowship  with  sinners  who 
had  settled  the  sin  problem. 

(2)  To  teach  us  this  side  of  the  cross  in  the  meaning  of 
the  death  of  Christ. 

Christ  and  His  cross  are  in  type  in  the  tabernacle  with 
its  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  Even  before  Christ  came  He 
was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He 
is  the  eternal  sacrifice  for  sin  and  the  only  sacrifice  that 
brings  a  sinner  into  fellowship  with  God.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  more  than  an  historical  event  that  took  place  about 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  through 
eternity,  not  an  emergency  measure  brought  forward  as  an 
afterthought.  The  cross  is  God’s  first  aid,  not  His  second 
best.  The  cross  is  God’s  first  and  final  expression  to  His 
intelligences  that  He  exhausted  infinite  wisdom  and  love. 
The  cross  is  the  proof  that  “Having  loved  his  own  which 
were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end.”  So  im¬ 
portant  is  the  cross  that  even  now  He  is  still  the  lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  although  the  crucifixion 
is  an  event  incorporated  in  the  history  of  man.  Ordinarily 
we  think  of  the  cross  as  an  historical  fact  that  is  in  the  past, 
and  in  so  doing  we  emphasize  a  great  fact  but  minimize  an¬ 
other.  Paul  never  thought  of  Christ  as  primarily  an  historical 
person  who  had  died  on  an  historical  cross.  That  was  true 
and  he  believed  it,  but  to  him  Christ  was  more  than  one  who 
had  died  on  a  cross  in  time.  He  spoke  of  Christ,  not  as 
Jesus  who  was  crucified,  but  Jesus  who  is  the  crucified  one. 
Before  Golgotha  the  cross  was  in  the  mind  of  God.  Before 
Calvary  the  death  of  Christ  was  in  the  purpose  of  God.  It 
is  not  strange  or  alarming  that  we,  therefore,  find  the  lamb, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  prefigured  in  the 
Tabernacle.  In  fact  the  Tabernacle  speaks  of  Him  in  every 
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shade  of  color,  the  minutest  thread,  the  tent  stakes,  all 
speaks  of  Him. 

When  God  led  His  chosen  people,  Israel,  out  of  Egypt,  He 
set  up  a  temporary  dwelling  place  among  them.  This  was 
called  the  Tabernacle  or  tent  of  meeting.  The  very  name 
spoke  of  the  temporariness  of  it — “tabernacle  or  tent.”  It 
was  to  be  pitched  in  the  desert  with  the  stakes  driven  in  sand. 
It  was  never  to  abide  in  one  place  very  long.  All  was 
equipped  for  the  desert  march.  In  the  instructions  the 
reader  is  impressed  with  the  constant  repetition  of  “staves” 
for  everything.  All  was  to  be  carried.  Permanency  was  not 
one  of  its  characteristics.  All  this  suggested  that  it  served 
for  the  time  then  present,  waiting  for  a  time  when  it  would 
be  set  aside  for  that  which  abideth  forever. 

The  Tabernacle  was  merely  a  link  in  the  chain  from  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  gave  an  ap¬ 
proach  for  those  then  present  to  the  presence  of  God.  From 
Abel’s  altar  outside  of  Eden  to  God’s  altar  outside  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  we  find  a  continuous  and  unbroken  line  of  sacrifices  which 
made  an  approach  to  God.  Along  the  route  we  find  God 
meeting  the  situation  by  supplying  the  need.  God  became 
to  His  people  just  what  they  needed.  Always  and  in  all 
ways  we  find  God  seeking  out  man  and  making  a  basis  for 
dwelling  with  him.  The  altar  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel 
forever  distinguished  between  them.  They  were  children  of 
the  same  parents  with  the  same  environment,  and  both  were 
born  in  sin.  Their  sacrifices  made  the  difference.  Cain  was 
merely  performing  a  ritual,  while  Abel  was  making  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  Holy  God.  After  the  flood  Noah  first  made  an 
altar  and  offered  a  sacrifice  thereon.  That  sacrifice  made 
an  approach  to  God  who  came  down  and  confirmed  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  Noah.  As  Abraham  dwelt  upon  the-  plains  of 
Mamre,  God  came  down  to  fellowship  with  him.  In  response 
to  this  generous  overture  on  the  part  of  God,  Abraham 
hastened  to  make  a  sacrifice,  “and  Abraham  ran  unto  the 
herd,  and  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  a 
young  man;  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it”  (Gen.  18:7). 
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After  God  redeemed  His  people  from  Egypt,  He  had  them 
construct  a  tabernacle,  in  which  offerings  were  to  be  made, 
that  He  might  dwell  in  their  midst.  It  is  often  affirmed  by 
the  critic  that  the  Tabernacle  of  the  wilderness  had  a  counter¬ 
part  among  the  pagan  peoples  of  that  day.  Similarities  are 
mentioned  between  Israel  and  some  other  heathen  religion  to 
confirm  this  supposition.  This  is  to  forget  that  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  of  Israel  was  constructed  out  of  earthly  materials. 
Heathen  religions  were  able  to  duplicate  these  materials. 
In  a  ritualistic  religion  there  can  not  be  many  variations  in 
the  form  that  is  adopted  or  the  liturgy  performed.  It  is 
well  to  recall  a  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  Kyle,  “There  are 
not  many  things  to  be  done  in  a  ritual ;  the  wearing  of  robes, 
marching  about,  carrying  of  candles,  performing  before  an 
altar,  and  burning  incense  about  exhaust  the  repertory  of 
religion.”  It  is  not  strange  to  find  the  Wilderness  Taber¬ 
nacle  service  similar  in  certain  phases  to  other  religions.  It 
would  be  phenomenal  should  it  have  been  otherwise.  These 
resemblances  do  not  preclude  a  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

Wherein  did  the  Tabernacle  differ  from  other  religions 
of  that  day?  There  was  a  line  of  demarcation.  There  was 
one  aspect  about  the  Tabernacle  that  forever  separated  it 
from  natural  religion.  There  was  a  supernatural  occupant 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Other  religions  merely  had  cheap  counter¬ 
feits.  The  presence  of  God  indwelt  the  Tabernacle,  “then  a 
cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  filled  the  Tabernacle”  (Exodus  40:34). 

In  the  day  the  pillar  of  cloud  directed  the  way  on  the 
wilderness  march.  In  the  night  the  pillar  of  fire  furnished 
light  and  protection  for  the  camp.  What  marvelous  provi¬ 
sion  God  made  for  His  people  when  He  was  in  their  midst. 
Israel  had  the  supernatural  presence  of  God.  Materialistic 
philosophy  rejects  the  fact  that  God  in  a  supernatural  way 
was  with  His  people.  This  is  to  forget  the  eternal  fact  that 
all  true  religion  is  supernatural.  This  is  the  acid  test  of 
religion.  Anything  less  is  counterfeit  and  poor  imitation. 
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The  Temple  of  Solomon  superseded  the  Tabernacle.  After 
its  completion  at  the  dedication  the  Shekinah  Glory  came  to 
dwell  in  it,  “Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  pray- 
ing,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the 
burnt-offering  and  the  sacrifices;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house”  (2  Chronicles  7:1).  The  Shekinah  presence 
abode  there  until  the  sin  and  wilful  disobedience  of  the  people 
caused  Him  to  withdraw  and  return  to  Heaven.  Ezekiel  saw 
the  vision  of  the  departure  of  the  Glory,  “Then  did  the 
cherubims  lift  up  their  wings,  and  the  wheels  beside  them; 
and  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  was  over  them  above.  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up  from  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  stood  upon  the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city”  (Ezekiel  11:22,  23).  The  Glory  lifted  and  paused 
a  moment  as  if  loathe  to  leave  sinner  man.  He  lingered  a 
moment,  but  there  was  no  turning  back  to  God  on  the  part 
of  the  people;  so  the  Glory  withdrew  to  the  walls  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  there  for  another  brief  moment  he  lingered,  but 
still  there  was  no  turning  back  to  God  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  Glory  passed  over  the  walls  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives 
and  rested  for  one  last  moment,  and  we  may  well  imagine 
that  it  was  with  tear-stained  eye  He  consigned  that  sinful 
city  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Then  quite  suddenly  He 
was  caught  up  to  heaven.  At  some  future  day  the  Glory 
will  stand  again  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  not  bent  on  departure 
but  coming  again  to  the  earth. 

Both  Israel  and  Judah,  the  divided  kingdom,  went  into 
captivity.  After  seventy  years  in  Babylonian  captivity,  a 
remnant  of  Judah  returned  along  with  some  from  the  other 
tribes.  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  but  no  evidence  persuades 
us  that  the  Glory  returned.  In  truth  the  temple  was  left 
unto  them  desolate.  For  four  hundred  years  the  heavens 
were  silent  and  the  sky  was  brass.  No  message  came  from 
God.  After  Malachi  had  spoken  all  was  silence.  Then  one 
day  a  priest  was  about  the  weary  round  of  a  cold  ritual  of 
a  stagnant  religion.  As  he  served  in  his  course  at  the  altar 
of  incense  an  angel  appeared.  The  silence  was  broken,  and 
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God  again  was  speaking  out  of  heaven.  All  this  was  but  the 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Glory  again,  but  with  this 
difference;  this  time  the  Glory  was  to  be  veiled  in  human 
flesh  and  walk  among  men,  not  secluded  in  the  awful  sanctity 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  Glory  this  time  would  eat  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  On  that  auspicious  and  conspicuous 
night  the  Shekinah  Glory  appeared,  the  Second  Person  of 
The  Godhead,  and  He  took  upon  Himself  human  flesh.  Jesus 
was  born  back  of  an  inn  in  a  stable,  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger.  God  was  dwelling  among 
men.  Joy  to  the  world,  the  Savior  is  born — Immanuel — God 
with  us.  This  time  He  was  dwelling  in  human  flesh,  a 
tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,  but  by  the  supernatural 
act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  virgin’s  womb.  “The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us”  [tabernacled — eoxTjvcooEv] 
(John  1:14).  His  body  was  His  temple.  On  one  occasion  He 
said,  “Destroy  this  temple  and  I  will  restore  it  in  three  days.” 
They  who  heard  this  thought  he  meant  the  desolate  temple 
of  cold  stone,  called  Herod’s  temple,  that  had  become  a  place 
of  merchandise  and  a  den  of  thieves.  But  He  referred  to 
His  own  body,  and  even  His  diciples  did  not  get  the  full  im¬ 
plication  until  they  stood  in  the  resurrection  light.  His 
enemies  did  destroy  “this”  body,  God’s  tabernacle.  Sinful 
man  does  not  want  God  to  dwell  with  him.  How  erroneous 
is  the  modern  but  ancient  notion  that  man  is  seeking  after 
God,  and  religion  is  the  result  of  man’s  labors,  and  its  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  crown  of  success  of  man’s  efforts.  Man  is  not 
seeking  after  God,  but  is  running  from  God  as  the  father  of 
the  race  did  in  Eden.  God  is  the  one  seeking  and  searching, 
“where  are  thou  Adam?  is  God’s  longing  after  man’s  leav¬ 
ing.  Man  in  rebellion  does  not  want  God  ruling  over  Him. 
It  is  ever,  “We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us.”  That 
is  not  only  the  cry  of  the  mob,  but  final  decision  of  a  lost 
race. 

It  is  written,  “And  there  they  crucified  Him.”  They  de¬ 
stroyed  His  body — “This  Temple.”  On  the  third  day  He 
raised  up  the  earthly  temple  as  a  glorified  temple  in  which 
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the  glory  shone  through,  but  He  took  that  temple  back  to 
Heaven.  There  He  will  abide  until  the  times  of  restitution 
of  all  things  when  that  temple  will  again  be  seen  on  this 
earth  when  His  feet  shall  stand  again  upon  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 

In  the  interval  between  the  rejection  of  the  King  and  the 
reception  of  the  King ;  between  the  cross  and  the  crown ;  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  room  and  the  upper  air;  between  His  hu¬ 
miliation  and  exaltation ;  between  the  parousia  of  Grace  and 
the  parousia  of  Glory  He  is  building  a  dwelling  place  again 
among  men.  This  time  it  is  altogether  new.  His  church  is 
His  temple  that  He  is  building  in  this  age,  “Ye  also,  as  lively 
stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ”  (1  Peter  2:6).  This  is  the  new  thing  that  God  is 
doing  that  characterizes  this  age.  Under  this  figure  of  a 
temple  the  purpose  of  the  church  is  further  disclosed,  “But 
ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people;  that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvelous 
light”  (1  Peter  2:9).  Also,  the  individual  believer  is  said  to 
be  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  “What?  Know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own?”  (1  Cor. 
6:19).  When  Paul  began  with  the  expression  “Know  ye 
not,”  and  he  used  it  several  times,  it  is  always  imperative  to 
add  that  those  addressed  “knew  not.”  This  is  the  truth  in 
connection  with  a  dwelling  place  of  God  that  is  peculiar  to 
this  age.  God  now  indwells  each  believer.  This  is  the  unique 
fact  of  this  dispensation.  This  truth  alone  distinguishes  the 
church  age  from  all  others,  for  never  could  it  be  said  in  any 
other  age  that  the  believer’s  body  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  said  in  this  age  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  God  taking  His  Holy  Spirit  away 
from  the  believer  as  David  prayed. 

God  now  dwells  in  each  believer.  This  is  a  more  per¬ 
manent  arrangement  and  far  superior  than  dwelling  with 
man.  This  is  the  unique  fact  of  this  age. 
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The  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  is  therefore  just  a  link 
in  a  chain,  whose  links  are  God’s  different  dwelling  places 
with  man.  It  is  of  tremendous  importance  because  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  true  typology  for  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
The  Tabernacle  is  an  adequate  adumbration  of  Christ.  It  is 
the  correct  place  to  look  for  the  true  figures  of  His  Thean- 
thropic  Person  and  vicarious  work.  It  sets  forth  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  death  of  Christ  than  the  temple  that  superseded 
it  and  the  sacrifices  prior  to  it.  The  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  adopts  it  as  setting  forth  the  things  of  Christ. 
The  typology  of  the  Tabernacle  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
God’s  story  book  with  pictures  for  babes  in  Christ.  It  is 
well  at  this  juncture  to  recall  the  dictum  of  Hengstenberg 
in  his  Christology,  “The  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  tyx)es, 
now  entirely  neglected,  is  an  important  problem  for  future 
theologians.”  The  theology  of  the  Tabernacle  is  set  forth  in 
typology.  A  consideration  of  its  types  will  well  repay  the 
time  and  trouble  spent  in  a  study  of  their  meaning. 

Before  turning  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  there  remain  other  general  remarks  that  require  eluci¬ 
dation. 

Mention  has  been  made  beforehand  that  the  Tabernacle 
was  constructed  of  earthly  materials.  These  earthly  ma¬ 
terials  were  the  physical  possessions  of  the  people.  God  did 
not  provide  miraculously  the  material  out  of  which  the 
Tabernacle  was  constructed  as  He  did  the  manna  from 
Heaven  or  water  from  the  rock.  The  people  supplied  the 
material  with  a  free-will  offering.  “Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  bring  me  an  offering:  of  every  man  that 
giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye  shall  take  my  offering” 
(Ex.  25:2).  There  follows  this  passage  in  Exodus  a  de¬ 
tailed  enumeration  of  the  different  materials  that  they  were 
to  furnish.  Many  and  varied  were  the  materials  mentioned. 
There  were  materials  of  great  value.  Different  estimates 
have  been  made  by  scholars  as  to  the  value  of  the  materials 
that  went  into  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle. 
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These  vary  from  one  hundred  eighty-five  thousand,  two 
hundred  five  English  pounds  (Jamison,  Fausset,  and  Brown) 
to  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  English  pounds  (Pulpit  Com- 
mentary).  A  conservative  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  between  one-half  million  to  one  million  dollars. 
This  is  a  staggering  amount  in  light  of  their  circumstances 
and  modern  giving.  Certainly,  this  was  no  seventeen  dollar 
offering  made  from  a  rummage  sale  or  pie  supper  given  by 
the  Ladies*  Missionary  Society  of  Israel.  The  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  where  these  people,  so  soon  out  of 
slavery,  got  this  much  of  material  things.  A  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  Exodus  12:35-36  will  reveal  that  they  literally 
drained  the  wealth  of  Egypt  when  they  left.  They  collected 
back  pay  for  the  long  years  of  slavery,  for  Egypt  was  in  ar¬ 
rears  in  the  matter  of  reimbursing  Israel  for  long  hours  of 
labor.  “And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word 
of  Moses;  and  they  borrowed  (akriaEi — Septuagint,  ask,  de¬ 
mand;  collecting  what  was  due  them — F.  C.  Cook)  of  the 
Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment: 
And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  that  they  lent  [gave]  unto  them  such  things  as 
they  required,  and  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.”  The  children 
of  Israel  left  Egypt  wealthy  in  the  things  of  this  world.  As 
an  earthly  people  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  they  should 
possess  the  physical  things  of  the  earth.  When  the  Jews 
return  in  the  future  to  Palestine,  they  will  again  take  the 
wealth  of  the  world  with  them  (Isaiah  60:9,  16).  The  money 
capital  of  the  world  is  Jerusalem  (Zech.  14:14),  in  God’s 
future  program.  The  Christian  as  a  heavenly  citizen  and  a 
pilgrim  and  stranger  in  the  earth  has  a  higher  aim  than 
gathering  the  wealth  of  the  world.  His  treasure  is  in 
Heaven,  and  his  riches  are  the  riches  of  God’s  Grace.  The 
Christian  is  even  now  seated  in  the  heavenlies  where  his 
heart  is  at  peace  and  his  treasure  is  safe. 

The  Israelites  were  to  bring  their  gifts  willingly.  This 
was  a  new  experience  for  slaves  who  had  been  compelled  to 
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do  everything.  God  placed  no  compulsion  on  them  to  give. 
All  was  to  be  a  free  will  offering. 

The  gifts  of  labor  and  material  things  were  not  to  be 
made  grudgingly  or  of  necessity.  No  slave  labor  was  to 
enter  into  God^s  dwelling  place.  No  forced  help  could  build 
the  Tabernacle.  God  redeemed  them  and  they  must  serve 
Him  freely.  God  could  only  inhabit  a  dwelling  place  that 
was  the  fruit  of  thankfulness,  “But  thou  art  holy,  0  thou 
that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel”  (Psalm  22:3).  This 
twenty-second  Psalm  that  speaks  so  audibly  of  the  redeem¬ 
ing  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
God  dwells  only  in  the  heart  songs  of  His  redeemed  people. 
How,  the  thoughtful  mind  is  led  to  inquire,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  present  day  failure  in  giving  to  the  Lord  scrip- 
turally,  did  these  people  respond  to  God’s  method  and  motive 
in  giving?  The  answer  is  stated  simply  in  Exodus  36:5-6, 
“And  they  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  The  people  bring  much 
more  than  enough  for  the  service  of  the  work,  which  the 
Lord  commanded  to  make.  And  Moses  gave  commandment 
and  they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp, 
saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  more  work 
for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary.  So  the  people  were  re¬ 
strained  from  bringing.”  This  is  probably  the  only  instance 
on  record  where  people  were  asked  to  refrain  from  giving 
to  the  Lord's  work.  God  never  commands  His  people  to 
give,  but  there  is  an  occasion  where  He  commanded  them 
not  to  give — ^this  is  it.  This  statement  is  made  in  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Israel  was  commanded  to  bring  the  tithe  to  the 
priests.  But  the  tithe  is  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  It  was 
never  considered  as  giving  to  the  Lord,  but  rather  as  keep¬ 
ing  the  Law.  Israel  was  a  Theocracy  with  the  priesthood 
as  the  center  of  government  as  well  as  religion.  The  tithe 
was  for  the  support  of  the  priesthood.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  theory  that  Israel  payed  three  tithes 
(Sermon  notes — Dr.  A.  C.  Dudley).  The  tithe  is  wholly 
related  to  the  Law,  and  for  a  people  under  the  Law  as  a 
national  institution.  Most  assuredly  there  is  no  suggestion 
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that  a  Christian  under  Grace  is  to  tithe.  Giving  is  not  on 
the  basis  of  law  but  grace.  Paul  in  urging  the  Corinthians 
to  give  is  careful  to  state,  “I  speak  not  by  commandment” 
(2  Cor.  8:8). 

One  other  general  statement  concerning  the  Tabernacle 
that  needs  amplification  is  a  consideration  of  the  blueprint 
of  it.  Moses  did  not  draw  up  the  plans  and  submit  them 
to  the  people  for  their  approval.  Neither  did  a  committee 
function  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  measurements.  This  is 
not  the  method  by  which  they  came  to  conclusions  about  de¬ 
tails.  It  was  not  left  to  Moses  or  Israel  to  decide  the  plans. 
“And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary;  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them.  According  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it”  (Ex.  25:8-9).  God 
gave  the  blueprint  for  every  detail ;  the  color  of  the  curtains, 
the  type  of  tent-pin,  the  number  of  boards,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  articles  of  furniture.  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
imagination  of  man.  It  was  not  God's  suggestions  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  There  was  no  guess-work 
in  the  designs.  It  was  not  man's  ideas  plus  the  approval  of 
God.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Moses  and  Aaron  could  have 
made  the  place  more  pleasing  to  the  natural  man.  However, 
that  is  not  a  legitimate  presumption  for  it  was  God's  dwell¬ 
ing  place,  and  it  must  please  Him  and  meet  His  require¬ 
ments.  The  Tabernacle  was  not  man's  speculation  on  how 
things  ought  to  be,  but  God's  arrangement  on  how  things 
must  be  if  He  dwells  with  a  lost  race.  This  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  Again  and  again  Moses'  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  each  item  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  him  in  the  holy  mount.  Even  the  men  were  Spirit- 
directed  men  who  constructed  the  Tabernacle.  It  was  not 
even  left  to  their  ingenuity  to  follow  faithfully  the  blue¬ 
prints,  but  the  Spirit  supervised  the  building  of  the  many 
parts  (Ex.  31:1-6).  Why  was  God  so  insistent  on  such  strict 
adherence  to  the  minutest  details?  It  is  evident  that  since 
God  is  the  only  one  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  estab- 
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lishing  a  dwelling  place  for  Himself  with  man  (A  Holy  God 
with  sinner  man)  that  His  solution  to  the  problem  is  the 
only  one  that  will  accomplish  this  purpose.  Therefore,  strict 
adherence  to  His  will  will  accomplish  this  wonderful  benefit 
for  man.  His  insistence  to  the  details  is  part  of  His  gra¬ 
ciousness.  This  strictness  is  not  that  of  dogmatism  or 
selfishness  but  a  wonderful  revelation  of  the  love  and  grace 
of  God  in  wanting  man  to  receive  that  which  will  bring  him 
to  the  heart  of  God  when  all  else  has  failed. 

However,  this  explanation  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  God’s  injunction,  “according  to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle.”  Scripture  suggests  other 
implications.  The  blueprints  were  taken  from  another 
Tabernacle.  The  wilderness  Tabernacle  was  a  miniature 
and  model  of  a  Tabernacle  in  Heaven.  In  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Hebrews  the  writer  begins  by  describing  the  wilderness 
tabernacle  and  the  service  of  it.  He  shows  that  Christ  ful¬ 
filled  the  wilderness  tabernacle  and  its  service,  and  is  there¬ 
fore,  better  than  it,  for  it  was  merely  a  figure.  He  sums  up 
the  meaning  of  the  wilderness  tabernacle  with  these  words, 
“which  was  a  figure  [wilderness  tabernacle]  for  the  time 
then  present,  in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  per¬ 
taining  to  the  conscience;  Which  stood  only  in  meats  and 
drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances,  imposed 
on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation.  But  Christ  being 
come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say, 
not  of  this  building;  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.”  The 
wilderness  tabernacle  was  not  only  an  adumbration  of  Christ 
but  also  of  a  tabernacle  in  Heaven.  There  is  a  Tabernacle 
in  Heaven  which  is  the  original  Tabernacle,  and  the  one  on 
earth  was  merely  a  figure.  Does  this  imply  that  there  is  a 
literal  tabernacle  in  Heaven,  and  the  one  on  earth  was  only 
a  duplication?  If  by  literal  we  understand  that  it  is  one  of 
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earthly  materials,  certainly  the  answer  is  an  emphatic,  No. 
But  if  we  understand  that  there  is  a  real  tabernacle  in 
Heaven,  and  through  it  there  is  the  only  approach  to  God; 
then  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  in 
Heaven  a  tabernacle  as  real  as  the  wilderness  Tabernacle, 
for  the  wilderness  Tabernacle  conformed  to  it  and  corre- 
sponded  to  its  detail.  The  wilderness  Tabernacle  is  merely 
a  figure.  The  genuine  cannot  be  less  real  than  the  figure. 
The  words  of  Ford  C.  Ottman  are  pertinent  at  this  point; 
speaking  of  figurative  language  in  Scripture  he  says  in 
**God*s  Oath,**  “But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  figurative 
of  facts,  and  beyond  Scripture  we  cannot  go  to  determine 
what  the  facts  may  be.”  It  is  highly  illogical  to  make  the 
facts  less  real  than  the  figure.  The  Tabernacle  in  Heaven 
is  a  reality.  But  how  are  we  to  consider  the  reality?  Scrip¬ 
ture  uses  fire  as  a  symbol  of  Hell.  Does  this  mean  that  Hell 
is  a  literal  fire?  The  use  of  the  symbol  of  fire  does  not  force 
such  a  conclusion,  but  it  does  mean  that  Hell  is  a  reality, 
and  fire  is  the  best  symbol  that  can  be  used  which  will  con¬ 
vey  to  our  feeble  minds  the  awfulness  of  Hell.  The  symbol 
can  never  be  more  real  or  actual  than  that  which  it  sym¬ 
bolizes.  Fire  is  a  very  feeble  figure  of  Hell,  but  it  furnishes 
the  best  figure  for  our  thinking.  Let  us  further  illustrate 
this  use  of  symbolic  language.  Mental  suffering  is  more 
acute  than  physical.  Nevertheless  a  figure  must  be  adopted 
to  describe  intelligently  the  intensity  of  such  suffering.  A 
person  suffering  from  some  mental  malady  could  describe 
the  disease  as  producing  a  sensation  like  a  knife  cutting 
across  the  brain.  There  was  in  reality  no  knife,  but  the 
pain  was  more  intense  than  if  there  had  actually  been  one. 
Symbolic  language  can  not  be  explained  away  into  thin  air, 
especially  since  the  symbol  is  less  real  than  that  of  which 
it  speaks. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  this  Tabernacle  in  Heaven. 
Although  the  tabernacle  in  its  final  explanation  is  an  adum¬ 
bration  of  Christ;  that  is  evidently  not  the  thought  here,  for 
the  blueprints  were  of  a  Heavenly  sanctuary.  Again,  the 
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Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  was  a  figure  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ  as  well  as  His  Deity.  His  humanity  was  not  in 
existence,  and  certainly  not  in  Heaven  at  the  time  of  the 
giving  of  the  pattern  to  Moses.  His  humanity  was  formed 
in  the  Virgin  Mary  on  this  earth  in  the  little  town  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  and  was  brought  into  this  world  at  Bethlehem. 

The  Wilderness  Tabernacle  was  a  pattern  of  the  one  in 
Heaven.  There  was  a  sanctuary  in  Heaven  that  corresponds 
to  the  earthly  Tabernacle.  The  earthly  Tabernacle  furnishes 
us  with  some  of  the  geography  of  Heaven.  Sin  has  not  only 
entered  the  human  family  on  this  earth,  but  it  extends  to 
the  whole  creation  of  God,  even  to  Heaven.  God  evidently 
abides  in  a  heavenly  tabernacle  to  protect  the  creation  from 
His  holiness.  If  God  dealt  only  in  righteousness  and  justice 
He  would  be  forced  to  destroy  in  judgment  His  universe 
and  creatures  touched  by  sin.  This  Heavenly  Tabernacle 
sets  forth  His  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Hear  the 
20th.  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Colossians  again,  “And, 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.”  If  God  dealt 
only  in  righteousness  He  would  destroy  in  judgment  His 
universe  and  creatures  touched  by  sin,  but  the  Heavenly 
tabernacle  made  it  possible  for  God  in  righteousness  to 
salvage  His  creation.  In  this  tabernacle  Christ  is  the  Lamb 
of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  When  He 
died  on  the  cross  He  ascended  with  His  own  blood  into  the 
Heavenly  Tabernacle,  “Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us” 
(Heb.  9:12). 

We  are  not  going  to  insist  that  Christ  presented  His 
literal  blood  in  Heaven,  but  we  do  insist  that  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  is  tenable  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  commentaries  consulted  on  this  passage  in  the 
ninth  of  Hebrews,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  any  explanation 
as  to  whether  Christ  presented  His  blood  literally  or  not. 
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However,  there  are  commentators  who  face  this  question. 
Grant  in  the  Numerical  Bible  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
phrase,  “Having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,”  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that  Christ  did  not  present  His  literal 
blood  in  Heaven.  The  fact  that  He  returned  to  Heaven  is 
evidence  of  a  finished  redemption.  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson  in 
his  word  studies,  Vol.  V,  p.  399,  suggests  the  literalness  of 
the  offering  of  the  blood  in  heaven.  In  his  comment  on 
Acts  20:28,  where  the  preposition  (6id)  is  used  with  the 
genitive  (xoi)  l8iou  aiiAatog),  he  states  this  is  the  preposition 
used  with  the  genitive  to  denote  agency.  Westcott  says  that 
it  is  (8id)  means,  but  not  mode  (jiEtd) ;  Christ  through  His 
own  blood.  A  comparison  is  made  between  the  approach 
of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  and  the  approach  of  Christ  into  the  Heavenly 
sanctuary  is  evidently  correct  as  Delitzsch  in  his  commen¬ 
tary  has  well  pointed  out,  “And  since  it  is  by  means  of  this, 
His  own  blood,  that  Christ  enters  into  the  holy  of  holies 
(even  as  the  Levitical  high  priest  made  his  entrance  by 
means  of  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves”  (p.  83).  However, 
Delitzsch  concludes  that  Christ  did  not  present  His  literal 
blood  in  Heaven  separate  from  the  body.  It  is  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  did  contain  blood,  the 
inevitable  conclusion,  to  our  judgment,  of  those  who  reject 
the  presentation  of  the  literal  blood  in  Heaven.  The  blood 
was  presented  in  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  according  to 
Delitzsch.  There  are  a  host  of  scholars  who  think  the  blood 
was  presented  separately  as  the  high  priest  in  the  old  econ¬ 
omy  did;  among  these  are  such  names  as  Hofman,  Bengel, 
Oetinger,  Steinhofer,  and  a  company  of  present  day  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Scriptures.  What  did  become  of  the  blood  of 
Christ?  His  blood  was  shed  and  He  was  raised  in  a  glori¬ 
fied  body  that  is  described  by  himself  as  a  body  with  flesh 
and  bone.  He  had  said  that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  implication  is  that  the  glorified 
body  of  our  Lord  did  not  contain  blood.  What  is  the  life- 
giving  element  in  the  natural  body  is  evidently  not  the  moti- 
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vating  force  in  the  glorified  body.  At  this  point  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  we  are  not  attempting  to  force  dogmatic  opinions, 
but  suggest  some  possibilities.  Is  the  blood  of  Christ  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  spilt  on  the  ground,  and  crying 
unto  God  from  the  ground.  That  seems  tenable  for  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  the  blood  of  Christ  speak- 
eth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.  The  blood  of  Christ 
was  evidently  presented  by  Himself  at  the  throne  of  God 
either  in  His  Glorified  body  or  out  of  it.  His  body  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  bloodless  body.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  that 
Christ  presented  His  blood  in  Heaven  as  an  atonement  for 
sin  (Heb.  10:19-9:14). 

The  objection  to  the  idea  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
presented  in  Heaven  is  that  it  offends  the  sensibilities  of 
folk.  It  is  contrary  to  the  highest  aesthetic  tastes  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization.  To  this  we  would  affirm  that  the 
whole  Bible  doctrine  of  blood  atonement  is  offensive  to  the 
natural  man.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  made  a  timely  retort 
to  a  listener  one  time  who  remarked  that  the  cross  with  its 
blood  was  crude  and  offensive.  “There  is  nothing  crude  and 
offensive  I  see  in  the  cross  with  its  blood  but  your  sin  and 
mine,”  was  Dr.  Morgan’s  rejoinder.  The  liberal  theologian 
discounts  the  blood  with  this  sneering  remark,  “I  do  not 
care  for  a  religion  of  the  shambles;  there  shall  be  no 
slaughter  house  religion  for  me.”  The  cross  of  Christ  with 
its  attendant  blood  ever  remains  a  stumbling  block  and 
foolishness  to  the  world.  Over  against  man’s  hasty  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  there  stands  God’s  evaluation  of  it,  “Foras¬ 
much  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  re¬ 
ceived  by  tradition  from  your  fathers;  But  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot.”  That  which  is  precious  to  God  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  His  Heaven.  To  those  in  Heaven  the  blood  of  Christ 
would  not  be  offensive,  since  the  redeemed  in  Heaven  will 
sing  about  it,  “And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art 
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worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for 
thou  was  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.” 
The  crudity  of  having  the  literal  blood  of  Christ  in  Heaven 
exists  alone  in  the  minds  of  those  who  consider  it  such.  God 
will  not  destroy  or  remove  from  Him  that  which  is  precious. 
The  blood  of  Christ  makes  it  possible  for  God  to  go  forward 
with  His  program  of  redemption  (Col.  1:20).  Our  great 
high  priest  has  ascended  into  heaven  itself,  and  has  taken 
His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
As  He  is  in  Heaven  in  a  literal  body,  He  likewise  presented 
His  literal  blood  in  a  real  tabernacle  in  Heaven.  The  blood 
furnishes  meaning  for  the  program  of  God,  and  it  is  the 
very  foundation  of  His  purposes  in  all  His  creation  whether 
in  Heaven  or  earth.  God’s  universe  is  redempto-centric. 
Why  would  it  be  consistent  for  that  which  is  the  symbol  of  a 
suffering  Deity,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  divine  undertaking,  to  be  absent  from  the  presence 
of  God.  His  blood  has  made  the  judgment  seat  of  God  a 
mercy  seat  where  we  as  sinners  can  come  with  boldness 
(Heb.  10:19-22).  The  high  priest  in  the  Aaronic  order  did 
not  dare  linger  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  our  great  high 
priest  has  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorium  (Heb.  10:12).  One  day  He  will  arise  from  His 
Father’s  throne  of  Grace  and  come  forth  to  take  His  own  to 
be  with  Him  (Heb.  9:28).  During  the  intervening  interval 
those  who  are  Christ’s  through  faith  in  Him,  have  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Him  which  lifts  them  into  the  Heavenlies  which  is 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  All  believing  children  are  even  now  “in 
Christ”  inside  the  veil,  closeted  with  Him  positionally.  These 
who  once  were  shut  out  from  God’s  presence  because  of  sin 
are  now  lifted  into  the  Heavenly  Tabernacle  into  the  very 
Sanctum  Sanctorium.  The  place  where  the  high  priest  of 
the  old  order  did  not  dare  to  linger  or  make  a  mistake,  and 
where  he  only  came  once  a  year  and  always  with  blood;  that 
place  in  the  true  sanctuary  is  the  rightful  portion  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  every  true  child  of  God  in  this  dispensation,  where 
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he  loves  to  linger  and  where  he  even  makes  confession  of 
his  sins  (1  John  1:9). 

“Near,  so  very  near  to  God, 

Nearer  I  cannot  be 
For,  in  the  person  of  His  Son, 

I  am  as  near  as  He. 

“Dear,  so  very  dear  to  God, 

Dearer  I  cannot  be 
For,  in  the  person  of  His  Son, 

I  am  as  dear  as  He.** 

Cleburne,  Texas. 

(To  he  Continued  in  the  July-September  Number) 
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During  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  a  little  comedy  was 
acted  in  the  dininghall  of  Charles  V.,  to  amuse  him  and  his 
guests.  A  man  in  doctor^s  dress  first  entered  the  hall,  bear¬ 
ing  a  bundle  of  billets  of  wood,  crooked  and  straight,  threw 
it  down  on  the  broad  hearth,  and  in  retiring,  revealed  the 
word  Retichlin  written  on  his  back.  The  next  actor  was  also 
clad  in  doctor’s  garb,  and  he  set  about  making  fagots  of  the 
wood;  but  having  labored  long  to  no  purpose,  in  fitting  the 
crooked  billets  to  the  straight,  he  also  went  away  out  of 
humor,  shaking  his  head ;  and  a  smile  went  round  among  the 
princes  as  they  read  upon  his  back  Erasmus,  Luther  came 
next  with  a  chafing-dish  of  fire,  set  the  crooked  billets  thereon, 
and  blew  it  till  it  burned.  A  fourth  actor,  dressed  like  the 
Emperor  himself,  poked  the  fire  with  his  sword,  meaning 
thereby  to  put  it  out,  but  making  it  instead  bum  brighter 
than  ever.  And  lastly,  a  fifth  actor  came,  in  pontifical  robes, 
and,  by  mistake,  poured  oil  instead  of  water  on  the  fiames. 

The  part  assigned  to  Erasmus  in  this  little  comedy,  four 
centuries  ago,  is  very  much  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  his¬ 
torians  of  the  struggle  which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
It  is  the  part  which  he  undoubtedly  seemed  to  play  as  an 
actor  on  the  Protestant  stage.  At  a  certain  point  he  seemed 
to  turn  from  the  Reformation  in  fear  and  disgust.  It  was 
very  natural  that  Protestants  should,  therefore,  conclude 
that,  so  far  as  regards  religious  reform,  he  was  a  time¬ 
server;  and  this  has  ever  been  the  Protestant  verdict. 
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Such  a  verdict  is  not,  however,  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  evidence,  unless  it  be  proved  that,  in  turning  away  from 
the  Protestant  cause,  he  was  departing  also  from  his  own 
conscience.  It  may  be  that  he  was  adhering  throughout  to 
his  own  previously  formed  opinions;  and  that  the  reason 
why  he  seemed  to  forsake  the  Protestant  path  was,  that  he 
and  the  Protestant  Reformers,  though  walking  for  a  while  in 
company,  were  really  traveling  different  roads.  How  far 
this  was  the  case  must  be  learned  by  the  comparison  of  his 
early  views  with  his  subsequent  writings;  and  none  of  these 
are  better  fitted  for  this  comparison  than  his  satires.  We 
have  The  Praise  of  Folly,  written  before  Luther  was  heard 
of;  and  we  have  The  Familiar  Colloquies,  written  after  the 
Pope’s  Bull  had  issued  against  Luther,  and  after  the  epithet 
of  “Antichrist”  had  been  hurled  back  upon  his  Holiness  by 
the  excommunicated  heretic.  And,  finally,  we  have  a  de¬ 
fense  of  these  Colloquies,  written  in  the  midst  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  riots,  and  after  Erasmus  had  himself  entered  the 
lists  against  Luther.  If  the  tone  of  the  one  differs  from  the 
tone  of  the  other,  or  the  last  vein  of  satire,  by  its  mildness, 
belies  the  keenness  of  the  first — or  if  the  same  views  are  not 
found  in  both — ^then  the  old  theory  may  be  true.  Was  it  so? 

What  were  the  early  views  of  Erasmus  upon  religious 
questions,  and  from  whence  derived? 

He  is  at  Oxford  in  1498.  Though  only  just  turned  thirty, 
his  wasted  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  show  that  youth 
has  long  ago  taken  leave  of  him — ^that  long  deep  studies,  bad 
lodging,  and  the  harass  of  the  life  of  a  poor  student,  driven 
about  and  ill-served,  as  he  has  been, — ^have  long  ago  sapped 
out  of  a  weakly  body  the  most  part  of  its  physical  energy 
and  strength.  The  sword  has  proved  itself,  ere  half-worn, 
too  sharp  for  the  scabbard.  His  fame,  as  a  Latin  scholar, 
is  in  every  one’s  mouth.  He  has  written  one  or  two  Latin 
works,  chiefly  of  a  critical  nature;  and  the  learned  world  has 
read  and  admired  them.  Why,  then,  is  he  at  Oxford?  Greek 
is  to  be  learned  there;  and  Greek,  Erasmus  is  bent  upon 
adding  to  his  Latin.  To  belong  to  that  little  knot  of  men 
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north  of  the  Alps,  who  know  Greek,  whose  numbers  he  may 
count  upon  his  fingers,  is  his  object  of  ambition — ^his  motives 
love  of  fame  and  distinction — nothing  worse  certainly,  and 
perhaps  nothing  better.  His  college  companions,  it  chances, 
are  young  More  and  Dr.  Colet,  men  who  ever  after  count  as 
his  closest  friends.  When  three  such  men  are  thus  thrown 
together,  the  strongest  character  of  the  three  must  leave  its 
impress  on  the  other  two.  How  does  that  influence  work 
upon  Erasmus? 

Erasmus  is  skilled  enough  as  a  logician.  He  knows  well 
how  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  He  can 
argue  on  any  side  of  any  subject.  No  theologian — in  the 
round  of  his  learning,  he  yet  knows  something  of  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  schoolmen;  and,  consequently,  is  wont  to  draw 
arrows  from  their  capacious  quiver  whenever  Colet,  as  he 
often  does,  engages  him  on  theological  subjects. 

Colet  has  just  come  home  fresh  from  that  Italy  to  which 
Erasmus  is  longing  to  go.  He  was  in  Italy  while  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  glory,  as  the  patron  of 
art  and  learning,  and  artists  and  learned  men.  He  talked 
with  many  of  these,  he  mingled  in  the  crowd  of  their  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  now  he  has  come  home  master,  not  only  of  the 
elegant  Latin  of  Politian,  but  master  of  that  art  of  the  use 
of  language  in  general  which  makes  some  men’s  words,  few 
and  simple,  tell  more  than  torrents  of  eloquence — an  art 
which  is  not  to  be  learned,  so  much  as  it  is  the  gift  of  men  of 
character.  Idle  words  fall  not  from  such  lips  as  his.  “You 
speak  what  you  mean,  and  mean  all  you  speak,”  says 
Erasmus.  “Words  rise  from  your  heart — ^your  lips  utter 
your  thoughts  without  changing  them;  and  when  you  write, 
your  letters  are  so  open  and  plain  that  I  read  the  image  of 
your  soul  in  them,  reflected  as  in  clear  water.” 

The  truth  is,  little  as  Erasmus  may  as  yet  understand  it, 
that  Colet’s  whole  heart  and  soul  are  wrapt  up  in  one  great 
idea,  and  from  thence  is  derived  that  strength  of  purpose  in 
every  thing  he  does,  that  earnestness  and  force  in  every  thing 
he  says.  Whether  the  fire  in  his  own  heart  was  kindled  by 
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personal  contact  with  the  great  Savonarola,  when  in  Florence, 
is  not  our  present  question.  It  is  rather  to  trace  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Colet  on  Erasmus.  He  is  wont  to  bring  forward 
some  passage  from  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  upon  which  his 
own  thoughts  have  long  been  brooding.  He  pares  off,  one  by 
one,  what  he  calls  the  cobwebs  of  the  schoolmen,  and  then 
gives  his  own  clear  simple  view  of  its  real  meaning. 
Erasmus  is  wont  to  take  the  schoolmen’s  side,  and  clever  and 
keen  are  his  arguments.  But  the  question  is  with  him  a 
mere  trial  of  skill.  Colet’s  first  work  is  to  wean  him  from 
this  schoolmen’s  habit.  “Let  us  defend  (he  one  day  writes 
to  Erasmus)  that  opinion  only  which  is  true,  or  most  like  the 
truth,  .  .  .  and  when,  like  two  flints,  we  are  striking  one 
another,  if  any  spark  of  light  flies  out,  let  us  eagerly  catch 
at  it!”‘ 

Sometimes,  when  away  from  Oxford,  Colet,  in  his  letters, 
starts  questions  concerning  passages  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  of  so  free  a  nature,  that  Erasmus  dares  not  reply  in 
writing,  “since,”  he  says,  “it  is  dangerous  to  speak  of  them 
openly.”  But  as  the  two  friends  become  more  closely  knit 
together,  their  flints  strike  more  and  more  often  the  one 
against  the  other,  ’till  spark  after  spark  enters  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Erasmus,  and  he  is  fast  becoming  the  disciple  of 
Colet. 

One  day  they  are  talking,  as  they  often  do,  of  the  school¬ 
men.  Erasmus  has  singled  out  Aquinas,  the  best  of  them,  as 
at  least  worthy  of  praise,  seeing  that  he  had,  at  all  events, 
studied  the  Scriptures.  Colet  holds  his  tongue,  as  if  wishing 
to  pass  from  the  subject.  Erasmus  is  not  then  mine  even 
yet;  perhaps  he  is  thinking  to  himself.  But  Erasmus  turns 
the  conversation  upon  Aquinas  again.  Colet  turns  his  search¬ 
ing  eye  upon  his  friend,  to  see  whether  he  is  speaking,  as 
he  does  still,  sometimes,  in  jest,  to  bring  on  an  argument 
such  as  he  delights  in.  Erasmus  is  this  time  in  earnest.  He 
really  does  think  still  that  Aquinas  was  a  great  theologian. 
The  fire  kindles  in  Colet’s  eye.  “Why  do  you  praise  such  a 

‘Colet  to  Erasmus,  Eras.  Op.  v.  1291-2. 
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man  as  Aquinas?”  he  says  earnestly,  “a  man  who,  unless  he 
had  savored  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  would  never 
have  polluted,  as  he  did,  Christ’s  doctrine,  by  mixing  up 
with  it  his  profane  philosophy.” 

Few  words  these,  as  is  Colet’s  wont;  but  Erasmus  opens 
his  heart  to  receive  them.  He  likes  Colet’s  boldness,  and 
begins  to  think  that  he  must  be  right.  Yes,  he  thinks  over 
to  himself,  this  strange  complicated  web  of  philosophy— 
this  splitting  of  hairs,  and  discoursing  upon  utterly  imma¬ 
terial  points — whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  can  not  be  that 
Christianity  which  is  to  save  the  souls,  not  only  of  the 
learned,  but  of  women  and  children,  peasants  and  weavers. 
But  if  I  begin  to  doubt  what  the  Church  divines  teach,  where 
am  I  to  stop?  And  again,  he  goes  to  Colet,  the  when  and 
where  we  know  not  exactly,  but  this  we  do  know  is  the  les¬ 
son  he  learns — a  lesson  that  will  stick  by  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  lodestar  to  him  in  the 
darkness  of  the  troublous  times  that  are  coming.  “Believe 
what  you  read  in  the  Bible,  and  in  what  is  called  the 
Apostles’  Creed,”  says  Colet,  “and  don’t  trouble  your  mind 
any  further.  Let  divines,  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the 
rest.  And  as  to  the  observances  in  general  use  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  is  better  to  observe  them  whenever  they  are  clearly 
not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  lest  you  should  harm  others 
by  their  non-observance.” 

Erasmus  begins  now  to  enter  into  the  great  object  of 
Colet’s  life.  It  is  to  bring  out  again  the  Scriptures  as  the 
foundation  of  theological  studies — ^to  fight  down  the  school¬ 
men  with  the  Bible — ^to  preach  the  Bible  and  not  the  school¬ 
men  from  the  pulpit — ^to  teach  the  Bible  and  not  the  school¬ 
men  at  the  Universities,  utterly  regardless  of  the  tempest 
and  the  dust  that  may  be  raised,  or  whether  he,  D.  Colet, 
shall  survive  it  or  not.  “Erasmus,  will  you  join  me  in  this 
work?”  he  writes  to  his  disciple  at  last;  “I  want  a  partner 
in  my  labors.”  Erasmus  replies,  bidding  Colet  God  speed! 
That  Colet  should  have  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
he  marvels  not,  but  he  does  marvel  that  Colet  should  wish 
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such  a  novice  as  he  to  join  hands  in  so  glorious  a  work.  He 
feels  that  he  is  not  ready — he  must  study  theology  deeper 
first — he  must  nerve  up  his  mind  to  greater  courage.  “But 
when  I  shall  be  conscious  that  I  have  courage  and  strength 
enough,  I  will  lend  my  aid  to  your  work.  Meanwhile  nothing 
can  be  more  grateful  to  me,  than  that  we  should  go  on,  as 
we  have  begun,  discussing,  even  by  letter,  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures.  Farewell,  my  Colet.” 

Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  Oxford  inter¬ 
course  with  Colet,  extended,  as  it  was,  by  letter,  till  Colet’s 
death? 

(1)  We  find  Erasmus  ever  after  devoting  the  best  of  his 
life  to  Biblical  labors,  his  Greek  New  Testament,  transla¬ 
tions,  and  paraphrases — ^works  upon  which  the  Reformation 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded.  (2)  We  find  Erasmus 
ever  after  taking  Colet^s  position  in  theology — ^believing  the 
grand  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and 
regarding  philosophical  questions  as  questions  for  divines, 
secondary  only  in  importance,  about  which  men  may  well 
differ.  (3)  We  find  Erasmus  ever  after  firmly  adhering  to 
the  Church  and  her  usages  in  general,  but  hard  in  his 
blows,  and  biting  in  his  satire,  upon  every  abuse  or  usage 
which  seemed  to  him  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  And  among 
the  abuses  upon  which  he  lavished  his  severest  satire,  were 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  the  reliance  of  the  latter 
upon  their  rites  and  observances,  auricular  confession,  par¬ 
dons  and  indulgences,  saint  and  image  worship,  and  war, 
upon  all  which  points  Colet’s  views  and  his  were  closely 
alike.  Colet  had  either  taught  them  to  Erasmus,  or  they 
had  learned  them  together  from  the  Bible. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Praise  of  Folly;  in  order,  first,  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
and  then  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  views  it  expressed. 

After  some  years  of  close  study  of  Greek,  and  through 
its  aid,  of  the  New  Testament  and  early  fathers,  during 
which  his  intercourse  with  Colet  is  maintained  by  letter, 
Erasmus  determines  to  visit  Italy.  He  can  not  be  satisfied 
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without  going  there;  and  so,  after  another  short  visit  to  his 
English  friends  on  his  rough  hack,  with  his  traveling  boots 
and  baggage,  behold  him  trudging,  day  after  day,  through 
the  dirt  of  German  roads,  such  as  they  were  four  centuries 
ago.  Thoroughly  hard,  unintellectual  day-work  this  for  our 
student,  in  his  jaded  bodily  condition,  now  close  upon  forty. 
Strange  places,  too,  for  a  book-worm,  those  roadside  inns, 
into  which  he  turns  his  weary  head  at  night.  One  room 
serves  for  all  comers ;  and  into  this  one  room,  heated  like  a 
stove,  some  eighty  or  ninety  guests  stow  themselves,  boots, 
baggage,  dirt  and  all.  As  their  wet  clothes  hang  on  the 
stove-iron  to  dry,  they  wait  for  their  supper.  There  are 
among  them,  footmen  and  horsemen,  merchants,  sailors, 
wagoners,  husbandmen,  children  and  women,  sound  and  sick 
— combing  their  heads,  wiping  their  brows,  cleaning  their 
boots,  stinking  of  garlic,  and  making  as  great  a  confusion 
of  tongues  as  there  was  at  the  building  of  Babel !  No  liter¬ 
ary  work  can  be  done  here,  it  is  plain;  and,  when  past  mid¬ 
night,  Erasmus  is  at  length  shown  to  his  bed-chamber,  he 
finds  it  to  be  rightly  named — there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bed — and  the  great  task  before  him  is  now  to  find,  between 
its  rough  unwashen  sheets,  some  chance  hours  of  repose.* 
So  fare  Erasmus  and  his  horse  on  their  day  by  day 
journey  into  Italy,  sometimes  a  little  better  and  sometimes  a 
little  worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  perseverance  in  the  jog-trot  of 
the  steed,  and  patient  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  jolted 
rider,  Erasmus  at  length  finds  himself  in  Italy,  and  after 
diverse  wanderings,  in  Rome  herself.  Now,  we  are  not  going 
to  tire  the  reader  with  a  description  of  what  Rome  was  in 
those  days,  or  with  a  long  description  of  what  Erasmus  did 
there — how  he  was  flattered,  and  how  many  honors  he  was 
promised,  and  how  many  of  these  promises  he  found  to  be, 
as  it  is  said  injuries  ought  to  be,  written  in  sand.  We  had 
rather  see  him  on  his  old  horse  again,  jogging  on  as  before, 
back  again  from  Italy  after  some  years’  stay  there,  traveling 
the  same  dirty  bad  roads,  lodging  at  the  same  kind  of  inns. 


’See  Erasmus’s  description  of  these  inns  in  his  colloquy  entitled  The  Inns. 
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and  meeting  with  the  same  kind  of  people,  on  his  way  home 
to  England.  There  are  hearts  in  England  that  Erasmus 
can  trust,  whether  he  can  or  can  not  those  in  Rome;  and 
when  he  reaches  England,  and  is  safely  housed  with  his 
dearest  of  all  friends.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  can  write  and 
talk  to  Colet  as  he  pleases,  he  will  forget  the  toils  of  his 
journey,  and  once  more  breathe  freely. 

But  what  concerns  us  most  is  this:  that  it  was  to  beguile 
these  dreary  journeys,  that  he  thought  out  in  his  head,  and 
that  it  was  when  he  was  safe  in  More’s  house  that  he  put 
into  writing  his  famous  satire  upon  the  Follies  of  his  age — a 
satire  which  had  grown  up  within  him  at  these  roadside 
inns,  as  he  met  in  them  men  of  all  classes  and  modes  of  life, 
and  the  keen  edge  of  which  was  whetted  by  his  recent  visit 
to  Italy  and  Rome — a  satire  which  he  wittily  named  The 
Praise  of  Folly. 

In  this  little  book  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Colet:  “When 
I  have  studied  a  little  deeper,  and  have  got  courage  enough, 
I  will  come  to  your  aid.”  What  Colet  and  he  had  whispered 
in  the  Closet  at  Oxford,  in  it  he  proclaimed  upon  the  house¬ 
top.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  it  was  no  mere  obscure 
pamphlet,  cautiously  printed,  anonymously,  till  it  should  be 
seen  how  the  world  would  take  it;  the  wounds  it  made  were 
not  inflicted  in  the  dark  by  an  unknown  hand,  but  the  barbed 
arrows  of  his  satire  flew  openly  in  the  daylight,  straight  to 
the  mark,  and  their  wounds  were  none  the  less  keenly  felt 
because  they  were  known  to  have  come  from  the  bow  of  the 
world-famed  Era^smvjs! 

Folly  from  her  rostrum  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  finds  votaries  everywhere.  She  portrays  the  “gram¬ 
marians”  or  schoolmasters  as  despicable  tyrants,  and  their 
filthy,  unswept  schools  as  “houses  of  correction.”  She  points 
to  the  follies  of  the  lawyer,  sophist,  and  astrologer,  in  turn, 
and  has  her  hard  hit  at  each.  And  then  passing  from 
smaller  to  greater  and  graver  fools,  she  casts  her  eye  upon 
the  schoolmen :  “These  men  complain  that  St.  Paul,  when  he 
said  that  ‘faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,’  laid 
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down  a  very  careless  definition;  and  say  that  he  described 
charity  very  inaccurately  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.”  Again :  “The  apostles  were 
personally  known  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  but  none  of  them 
philosophically  proved,  as  some  of  these  men  do,  that  she 
was  preserved  immaculate  from  original  sin.  The  apostles 
worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  ever  was  revealed  to  them  how  the  same  adoration  that  is 
paid  to  Christ  should  be  paid  to  his  picture  here  below  upon 
a  wall.  They  often  mention  “grace,”  but  never  distinguish 
between  gratia  gratis  data  and  gratia  gratificans.  They 
earnestly  exhorted  to  good  works,  but  never  explained  the 
difference  between  opits  operans  and  opiis  operatum.  They 
invite  us  to  press  after  charity,  but  .they  never  divide  it  into 
“infused”  and  “acquired,”  or  determine  whether  it  is  a  “sub¬ 
stance”  or  an  “accident.” 

Writing  these  words  at  More’s  house,  Erasmus  could  not 
help  mentioning  the  existence  of  a  little  band,  who  felt  as 
though  they  could  shake  off  the  very  dust  of  their  feet 
against  this  scholastic  theology.  Thus  a  little  farther  on, 
Folly  adds:  “But  there  are  some  men,  and  among  them 
theologians  too  (Colet  for  instance),  who  think  it  sacre- 
ligious,  and  the  height  of  impiety,  for  men  thus,  with  un¬ 
clean  lips,  to  dispute  so  sharply  and  define  so  presumptuously 
of  things  so  sacred,  that  they  are  rather  to  be  adored  than 
explained;  and  thus  to  defile  the  majesty  of  divine  theology 
with  their  own  cold  words  and  sordid  thoughts. 

“But,  spite  of  these  better  men,  the  divines  choose  to  fol¬ 
low  their  own  fancies ;  they  will  occupy  themselves  night  and 
day  in  their  own  foolish  studies,  while  they  will  scarcely 
spare  a  moment  to  read  either  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.” 

Truly  Erasmus  has  in  good  earnest  joined  Colet  in  his 
battle  against  the  schoolmen.  He  has  taken  Colet’s  simple 
view  of  theology,  and  has  grown  bold  enough  to  publish  it. 
And  though  the  Praise  of  Folly,  being  a  satire  upon  existing 
abuses,  does  not  tell  us  fully  what  he  wishes  to  see  in  their 
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place;  yet  there  is  other  abundant  evidence  that  he  not  only 
sought  to  wean  men’s  minds  from  the  works  of  the  school¬ 
men,  that  he  also  sought  to  lead  them  to  the  Bible.  He  was 
already  preparing  for  his  Greek  New  Testament,  by  a  pa¬ 
tient  study  of  its  contents;  and  already  was  the  truth  dawn¬ 
ing  on  his  mind,  which  afterwards  found  vent  in  his  defense 
of  his  Testament,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
translated  into  all  languages,  so  that  not  only  all  Christians 
but  that  Turks  and  Saracens  might  read  them.  *T  would,” 
said  he,  “that  the  peasant  should  sing  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
as  he  follows  the  plow;  that  the  weaver  should  tune  them 
to  the  whirr  of  his  shuttle;  that  the  traveler  should  beguile 
with  its  stories  the  tediousness  of  his  journey.”* 

From  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  and  divines.  Folly 
turns  to  the  morals  of  popes  and  clergy,  and  their  secular 
pursuits : 

“The  popes  only  thrust  their  sickle  into  the  harvest  of 
'profit,  while  they  leave  the  toil  of  spiritual  husbandry  to 
the  bishops.  The  bishops,  in  their  turn,  bestow  it  on  the 
pastors;  the  pastors  on  the  curates;  they,  again,  commit  it 
to  the  mendicant  monks ;  who  give  it  again  to  such  as  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  flock,  and  to  benefit  out  of 
their  place.” 

Passing  from  the  clergy  to  those  “who  vulgarly  call  them¬ 
selves  ‘the  Religious,’  and  ‘Monks’  though  most  of  them 
are  as  far  from  religion  as  they  swarm  in  numbers,”  the 
satire  rises  to  a  severer  tone — a  tone,  the  very  seriousness 
and  solemness  of  which  must  have  made  it  doubly  stinging  to 
its  unfortunate  victims. 

“Their  religion  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  title 
. . .  and  yet  they  think  that  they  have  worked  so  many  works 
of  supererogation,  that  one  heaven  can  never  be  reward 
enough  for  their  meritorious  life;  little  thinking  that  Christ, 
at  the  last  day,  shall  put  all  their  works  aside,  and  ask  only 
whether  they  have  fulfilled  his  own  single  precept  of  char¬ 
ity.  Then  will  one  brag  that  he  has  fed  only  upon  fish — 
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another  that  he  has  done  nothing  but  sing  psalms — a  third 
will  tell  how  many  thousand  fasts  he  has  kepWanother  will 
plead,  that  for  three-score  years  he  has  never  so  much  as 
touched  a  piece  of  money,  without  protecting  his  fingers 
from  pollution  by  a  double  cloth — another  shall  glory  in 
having,  for  seventy-five  years,  lived  like  a  sponge,  fixed  to 
one  spot — another  shall  aver,  that  his  voice  is  hoarse  with 
incessant  singing — ^another,  that  his  tongue  has  grown  stiff 
with  long  silence.  But  Christ,  putting  a  stop  to  their  never- 
ending  self-glorification,  shall  answer:  *I  told  you  plainly  in 
my  Gospel,  that  my  Father’s  kingdom  was  promised,  not  to 
cowls  or  habits,  vigils  or  fastings,  but  to  the  practice  of 
charity.  I  can  not  own  such  as  think  so  much  of  their  own 
deeds  as  if  they  were  holier  than  I.  Let  those  who  prefer 
their  own  traditions  to  my  precepts,  go  and  occupy  the 
empryean  heavens,  or  order  new  ones  to  be  built  for  them.’ 
When  the  monks  shall  hear  these  things,  and  see  sailors  and 
wagoners  preferred  to  themselves,  what  grimaces,  think  you, 
will  they  not  make?” 

Thus  boldly  did  Erasmus  bid  defiance  to  the  most  power¬ 
ful  rabble  on  earth — a  rabble  that  he  well  knows  will  take 
summary  vengeance  in  one  way  or  another. 

As  to  indulgences  and  pardons,  without  saying  that  all 
pardons  are  wrong,  he  points  out  the  evil  of  their  abuse. 

“By  the  purchase  of  pardons,  a  merchant,  soldier,  or 
judge,  by  giving  up  a  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  deems 
the  sink  of  his  heart  purged  from  iniquity — a  bargain  struck, 
as  it  were,  with  his  sins;  and  then,  all  arrears  being  paid, 
he  enters  upon  a  new  cycle  of  crime.” 

As  to  saint-worship,  without  condemning  it  altogether. 
Folly  asks:  “What  do  men  pray  for,  and  thank  the  saints 
for,  but  such  things  as  minister  to  their  folly?  One  has 
escaped  from  shipwreck;  another  has  lived  through  a  battle; 
another,  while  the  rest  were  fighting  as  bravely  and  as  hap¬ 
pily,  fled;  another  has  broken  jail;  another,  against  the  will 
of  his  physician,  has  recovered  from  a  fever;  but  nobody 
thanks  the  saints  for  preserving  him  from  Folly!” 
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Such  was  the  Praise  of  Folly;  silent  upon  the  use  of  these 
things  (if  such  there  be),  but  bitter  as  gall  upon  their  preva¬ 
lent  abuse. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Colloquies  to  ask,  first,  under  what 
circumstances  they  were  written,  and  then  what  views  they 
expressed.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  former  satire 
was  written.  Colet,  having  labored  manfully  during  his 
short  noble  life,  rests  from  his  labors.  Erasmus  has  not  yet 
followed  him.  A  wanderer  from  city  to  city,  to  study  this 
manuscript  and  that — struggling  with  poverty,  the  wolf 
scarcely  ever  driven  for  long  together  from  the  door — irri¬ 
tated  by  constant  conflict,  owing  to  the  enemies  that  his  bold 
satire  has  made — ^worn  by  incessant  literary  toil — the  loss  of 
friends  and  the  excitement  of  success — in  the  midst  of  wast¬ 
ing  bodily  maladies,  he  has,  nevertheless,  given  to  the  world 
his  Greek  new  Testament;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  he  is  still 
among  the  living.  He  had  worked  hard  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  eke  out  his  bodily  strength  to  the  end  of  his  great 
work;  but  to  survive  the  thrill  of  approbation  with  which 
the  best  men  of  Europe  have  hailed  its  publication,  was  be¬ 
yond  what  he  looked  for. 

A  little  while  ago,  he  was  indeed  brought  to  death’s  door. 
But  the  destroyer  spared  him.  “Who  would  have  thought 
that  this  frail  wasted  body  (he  writes),  weaker  now  by  in¬ 
creasing  age,  after  the  toils  of  so  many  journeys,  and  the 
labor  of  so  many  studies,  should  have  struggled  through  such 
an  illness  as  I  have  had.  You  know  how  hard  I  had  been 
working  at  Basle  just  before  it.  I  had  a  kind  of  suspicion 
that  this  year  would  be  fatal  to  me,  because  worse  and  worse 
maladies  came  so  thick  upon  me  in  succession.  When  the 
disease  was  at  its  worst,  I  felt  that  I  could  neither  grieve  at 
the  loss  of  life,  nor  tremble  at  the  fear  of  death.  There  was 
hope  in  Christ  alone;  and  to  Him  I  could  only  pray  that  He 
would  give  me  just  what  was  best  for  me.  Formerly,  when 
a  young  man,  I  remember  that  I  used  to  tremble  at  the  mere 
name  of  death.*’* 


^Erasmus  to  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Eras.  op. 
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It  was  then  from  a  sick,  and  as  it  was  thought,  a  dying 
bed,  that  Erasmus  rose  to  grapple  with  times  more  troublous 
than  any  he  had  yet  seen. 

While  Erasmus  had  labored,  another  man  had  entered 
into  his  labors,  and  was  pushing  them  much  further  than 
he  had  dared  to  do.  While,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
was  wondering  what  manner  of  man  this  newly-risen  Luther 
could  be,  the  world  expected  him  to  tell  them  boldly  what 
he  was ;  and  to  take  his  side  either  with  Luther  or  the  Pope. 
For  long  he  had  kept  silent,  on  the  pretext  that,  not  having 
read  his  works,  he  was  not  able  to  judge.  Then  the  crisis 
had  come.  The  Papal  Bull  and  Luther’s  book  De  Captivitate 
Bahylonica,  had  made  all  things  ripe  for  a  schism.  He 
grieved  to  separate  himself  from  such  men  as  Hutten  and 
the  gentle  Melancthon.  He  hated  the  very  thought  of  siding 
with  the  monks,  “for  if  the  monks  get  the  upper  hand  again, 
they  will  try,”  he  said,  “to  entomb  Jesus  Christ  so  that  he 
may  rise  no  more.”  But  yet  he  dared  not  lend  his  aid  to  a 
schism.  “I  would  join,”  he  writes,  “with  Luther  with  all  my 
heart,  if  I  saw  he  was  with  the  Catholic  Church.  If  things 
come  to  extremities,  and  the  Church  totters  on  both  sides,  I 
will  fix  myself  on  the  solid  rock  till  a  calm  succeeds,  and  I 
can  see  which  is  the  Church.”  Was  it  wonderful  that,  in 
his  bodily  weakness,  he  should  refuse  to  join  as  a  leader  in 
the  Protestant  battle;  that  he  should  complain  of  being 
dragged  into  the  controversy,  and  confess  that  not  having  the 
courage  requisite  for  a  martyr,  he  feared,  that  if  put  to  the 
test,  he  should  imitate  St.  Peter?  Was  it  strange  that  he 
should  choose  rather  to  pursue  in  peace,  so  long  as  bodily 
strength  might  allow,  those  Biblical  labors  that  Colet  and 
he  had  planned  and  undertaken  together?  Whether  strange 
or  not,  he  has  made  his  choice,  and  to  that  choice  adheres. 

He  publishes  revised  editions  of  his  New  Testament;  and, 
more  than  this,  he  proceeds  steadily  with  a  work  supple¬ 
mental  to  it — a  work,  the  first  portion  of  which  had  been 
issued  as  early  as  1617,  while  Luther  was  sticking  up  his 
thesis  on  the  Wittenberg  church-doors — and  which  had  been 
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commenced  many  years  before  that,  namely,  a  simple  para¬ 
phrase  or  exposition  of  the  plain  sense  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  undefiled  by  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen, 
and  unbiased  even  by  the  controversies  raging  around  him. 
How  honestly  and  faithfully  this  work  was  accomplished,  is 
pointedly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  an  English  Bible  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  every  English  Church,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Coverdale,  an  English  translation  of 
these  paraphrases  of  Catholic  Erasmus  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  that  Bible,  as  best  fitted  to  teach  its 
real  meaning  to  the  people.  At  this  work,  then,  it  is  that 
Erasmus  is  laboring,  while  torn  in  pieces  between  the  two 
opposing  parties,  and  while  he  is  refusing  to  side  with  either, 
to  the  vexation  of  both,  it  is  this  work  that  he  is  writing  to 
Froben,  the  printer,  to  press  forward,  though  to  the  neglect 
of  others,  being  the  one  best  fitted  for  times  such  as  these. 

Had  the  paraphrases  been  written  in  calmer  times,  we 
might  have  passed  them  by;  but  that,  in  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  of  all  times,  this  most  uncontroversial  of  all  expositions 
of  the  Bible  should  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Erasmus,  is 
too  sure  a  proof  to  be  slighted,  how  closely  he  followed  the 
advice  of  Colet:  “Keep  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
Let  divines,  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest.** 

Nor  is  this  mention  of  the  paraphrases  irrelevant  to  our 
review  of  the  satire  of  Erasmus.  It  was  during  the  intervals 
of  his  Biblical  labors  that  the  old  vein  of  satire,  traced  be¬ 
fore,  found  vent  again,  this  time  in  the  garb  of  a  mere 
schoolbook,  dedicated  to  one  of  the  children  of  Froben,  the 
printer,  and  entitled  Familiar  Colloquies.  And  these  little 
bursts  of  wit  are  only  to  be  correctly  judged  with  those 
greater  and  graver  labors  in  the  background. 

What  are  these  Colloquies? 

“This  book  (said  Erasmus)  is  not  a  book  upon  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  our  faith;  it  treats  upon  the  art  of  correct  speak¬ 
ing.** 

It  begins  with  simple  instructions  as  to  what  a  polite  boy 
is  to  say  upon  this  and  upon  that  occasion,  so  that  he  may 
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pass  for  a  gentleman,  and  not  for  a  churl.  It  teaches  what 
forms  of  salutation  are  used  by  the  vulgar,  and  what  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  learned;  how  to  greet  a  friend  or  a  stranger 
when  you  meet,  and  how  to  bid  them  farewell  at  parting. 
It  then  proceeds  to  explain,  by  example,  how  a  man  may 
show  his  concern  for  another  who  is  ill,  or  congratulate  him 
if  he  is  well.  And  as  by  degrees  the  sentences  and  conversa¬ 
tions  lengthen,  they  grow  into  dialogues  on  various  subjects 
supposed  to  be  instructive  to  youth.  As  these  advance,  they 
become  less  and  less  trivial,  and  more  and  more  serious,  until 
at  last,  by  insensible  degrees,  you  find  yourself  under  the 
full  force  of  the  severest  satire,  one  thing  after  another 
passing  under  the  lash  in  turn. 

As  in  the  Praise  of  Folly  so  in  the  Colloquies,  Erasmus 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  utter  hollowness 
and  want  of  principle  which  marks  the  tone  of  general  so¬ 
ciety,  or  his  conviction  that  monkery  has  eaten  into  its  very 
core,  and  is  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  its  rottenness. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  colloquy  called  “Charon,”  in  which 
Erasmus  represents  the  old  ferryman  mourning  his  wrecked 
boat,  while  his  over-crowded  passengers  are  paddling  among 
the  frogs.  Fame  brings  him  word  that  he  may  expect  a 
brisk  trade;  for  the  furies  have  shaved  their  crowns  as 
smooth  as  an  egg.  Strange  animals  in  black,  white,  and  gray 
habits,  are  hovering  about  the  ears  of  princes,  and  stirring 
them  up  to  war.  In  France  they  preach  that  God  is  on  the 
French  side;  in  England  and  Spain,  that  the  war  is  not  the 
king’s,  but  God’s !  Add  to  this,  that  a  new  fire  of  strife  has 
sprung  up  of  late  in  the  variety  of  opinions  that  men  have. 
At  these  news,  Charon  determines  to  invest  the  half-pence, 
which  for  the  last  three  thousand  years  he  has  been  scrap¬ 
ing  together,  all  in  a  new  boat.  But  alas!  he  says,  if  any 
should  start  a  peace,  my  gains  will  be  taken  away  at  once! 
Never  mind  that.  They  who  preach  peace,  preach  to  the  deaf. 
Alas !  too,  all  the  Elysian  woods  having  been  felled  for  burn¬ 
ing  heretics’  ghosts,  where  is  his  wood  to  come  from?  Then 
who  is  to  row  over  these  multitudes?  The  ghosts  shall  row 
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themselves,  says  Charon,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  get  over. 
What  if  they  have  never  learned  to  row?  Charon  has  no 
respect  for  persons.  He  will  make  kings  row,  and  cardinals 
row,  as  well  as  the  poorest  peasant.  Every  one  with  him 
takes  his  turn.  Meanwhile  the  banks  of  the  river  are  already 
crowded  with  ghosts.  Charon  goes  after  a  boat,  and  the 
messenger  hastens  on  to  hell  with  the  good  news. 

Next  we  adduce  a  colloquy  satirizing  Confession  and 
Saint-Worship. 

In  the  “Shipwreck,”  the  effect  of  the  terrors  of  a  raging 
sea,  and  the  prospects  of  a  watery  grave,  on  the  various 
passengers,  is  depicted  with  all  Erasmus*  power  and  skill  in 
word-painting.  You  feel  yourself  in  the  midst  of  it  all  as 
you  read  it;  shrouds  and  masts  shattered  and  gone;  bales  of 
merchandise  turned  overboard;  sailors  singing  lustily  their 
“Salve  Regina,”  in  hopes  that  the  Virgin  Mary  (though  she 
never  took  a  voyage  in  her  life)  may  hear  them,  and  save 
them  from  the  all-devouring  sea.  An  Englishman  promises 
mountains  of  gold  to  “Our  Lady  at  Walsingham”;  another  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  James  de  Compostella,  barefoot  and  bare¬ 
headed,  and  begging  his  way;  another,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  vows  a  wax  taper  as  big  as  himself  to  St.  Christopher, 
(but  whispers  that,  if  once  on  shore,  he  shall  not  have  even 
a  tallow  candle). 

How  affliction  makes  men  religious!  One  man  only  there 
is  on  board  who  makes  no  vows,  and  bargains  with  no  saint. 
“Heaven  is  a  large  place,’*  he  says;  “and  if  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  myself  even  to  St.  Peter,  who,  as  he  stands  at  the 
door,  would  perhaps  hear  soonest  before  he  can  come  to  God 
Almighty  and  tell  him  my  condition,  I  may  be  lost.  I  will 
go  to  God  the  Father  himself ;  no  saint  hears  sooner  than  he 
does.”  There  is  a  mother  there,  with  her  little  child  clasped 
to  her  bosom,  calmer  than  any  one  else.  She  neither  bawls 
nor  weeps,  nor  makes  vows;  but  hugging  her  little  boy,  she 
prays  softly  and  in  silence.  The  ship  dashes  now  and  again 
against  the  ground.  She  must  soon  fall  to  pieces.  Here  is 
an  old  priest,  and  there  a  Domi’^ucan  monk:  and  see  how 
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fast  every  one  in  turn  is  making  hasty  confession!  There 
is  one  only  who,  seeing  the  bustle,  confesses  himself  privately 
to  God — ^the  man  who  had  prayed  to  God.  Then  comes  a  cry 
of  land.  But  the  ship  is  falling  to  pieces.  A  rush  begins  for 
oars,  planks,  and  poles.  The  boats  are  over-crowded,  and 
sink.  Only  seven  out  of  seventy-eight  passengers  get  safely 
to  shore;  and  among  them  are  found,  not  those  who  promised 
mountains  of  gold  to  the  Virgin,  or  wax  candles  to  the  saints 
— not  those  who  bawled  their  loudest  “Salve  Regina”--not 
those  who  confessed  most  devoutly  to  the  priest  and  the 
monk;  but  the  calm,  pious  woman  and  her  child,  and  the 
man  who  prayed  and  confessed  himself  only  to  God — ^these 
are  the  first  to  be  landed  in  safety. 

Holding  these  colloquies  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
Erasmus,  while  still  adhering  to  the  Church  and  her  usages 
in  general,  as  he  has  ever  done,  is  bold  as  ever  in  his  satire 
upon  such  abuses  or  usages  as  are  in  the  view  contrary  to 
the  Bible,  we  now  turn  to  the  question,  how  far  he  main¬ 
tained  in  this  work  the  general  position  of  theology,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  he  had  inherited  from  Colet,  and  adopted 
as  his  own. 

Has  the  great  Protestant  Revolution  materially  changed 
his  views?  Does  he,  still  hating  the  schoolmen,  still  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  Christian  faith? 
Does  he  still  point  to  the  Apostles*  Creed  as  the  line  within 
which  the  interpretation  of  that  Bible  should  be  unanimous 
throughout  the  Christian  Church?  Is  he  still  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that,  beyond  that  line,  men  may  well  differ  in  their  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  need  not  be  too  anxious  to  agree?  Now  that 
difference  of  opinion  has  become  more  prominent  than  ever, 
does  he  depart  from  his  liberal  views;  or  does  he  seek  to 
disarm  the  difference  of  opinion  of  its  bitterness  by  calling 
men  to  rally  round  their  points  of  agreement,  rather  than 
fight  about  unessential  points  of  difference? 

There  is  a  colloquy,  in  which  a  Catholic  is  made  to 
examine  a  Protestant  closely  concerning  his  belief  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed.  And  having  elicited  from  the  Lutheran  a 
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full  and  orthodox  answer  to  every  question  upon  every  point 
in  turn,  the  Catholic  at  length  confesses:  “When  I  was  in 
Rome  I  did  not  find  all  so  sound  in  the  faith!  Well,  then, 
since  you  agree  with  us  in  so  many  and  weighty  points,  how 
comes  it  that  there  is  this  war  between  you  and  the  orthodox  ?” 
And,  in  his  defense  of  the  Colloquies,  before  quoted,  Erasmus 
says  (in  1526) :  “I  set  forth  in  this  colloquy  the  sum  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  that,  too,  somewhat  more  clearly  than  it 
is  taught  by  some  divines  of  great  fame.  I  bring  in  the 
person  of  a  Lutheran,  so  that  by  showing  that  we  do  agree 
in  the  chief  articles  of  orthodox  religion,  a  reconciliation 
may  be  made  more  easy  between  them  and  us.  .  .  .  Let  us 
try  (he  continues)  candidly  to  interpret  other  men’s  words, 
and  not  estem  our  own  as  oracles;  for  where  there  is  hatred 
in  judging,  judgment  is  blind.  May  that  Spirit  which  is  the 
pacifier  of  all,  who  uses  his  instruments  in  various  ways, 
make  us  agree  and  consent  in  sound  doctrine  and  holy  man> 
ners,  that  we  may  all  come  to  the  fellowship  of  the  true 
Jerusalem,  that  knows  no  discords!” 

Clearly  and  explicitly  must  these  Colloquies  be  admitted 
to  uphold  those  general  views  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
bring  out  in  these  pages,  as  the  views  that  Colet  and  Eras¬ 
mus  had  accepted  before  the  name  of  Luther  was  known 
outside  convent  walls. 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  a  hundred  times: 
“Why,  then,  did  Erasmus  attack  Luther?”  It  is  no  part  of 
our  purpose  to  deny  that  Erasmus  had  faults,  or  to  free  his 
character  from  every  charge  of  inconsistency.  Theory  is  one 
thing,  and  practice  another.  A  man  may  be  sectarian  in  his 
very  denunciation  of  all  sectarianism,  if  he  denounce  it  in  a 
sectarian  spirit.  And  that  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  em¬ 
bittering  the  words  of  Erasmus  when  in  controversy  with 
Luther,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny.  Few  men  of  that  day 
were  free  from  it.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to  remember 
that  the  charge  Erasmus  made  against  Luther,  in  his  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  was  not  only  a  charge 
of  error  in  his  view  of  the  question  itself,  but  also  the  very 
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charge  which  he  and  Luther  had  both  made  against  the 
schoolmen:  **Why  encumber  Christianity  with  your  phUoso- 
phies?"  That  the  position  taken  by  Erasmus  upon  that  ques- 
tion  was,  that  it  was  one  of  philosophy — a  question  which 
had  vexed  Pagans  before  Christ  was  born,  and  which  was 
in  its  nature  inexplicable.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was 
best  not  too  anxiously  even  to  try  to  fathom  its  unfathom¬ 
able  abyss.® 

Leaving,  then,  the  faults  and  weakness  of  Erasmus,  in 
matters  of  action  and  practice,  untold  and  undefended,  we 
have,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  only  whether  any  alteration  in 
his  general  views  can  be  traced  in  his  last  works  and  words. 

Would  that  we  could  throw  any  thing  of  tragic  interest  or 
brightness  round  his  last  years!  There  is  something  so 
grand  in  a  great  man’s  life,  ending  just  in  its  meridian  glory 
— whether  the  end  comes,  as  in  More’s  case  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  or  the  pestilence  steps  in  rudely,  as  in  Colet’s  case,  and 
spares  him  the  trial  of  faith,  and  perhaps  the  pains  of 
martyrdom — that  it  is  painful  to  dwell  instead  upon  the  long 
dragging  out  of  life  through  years  of  sickness — ^the  pale  mes¬ 
senger  so  long  in  view,  but  so  long  in  coming,  as  if  the 
process  of  dying  were  as  tedious  as  man’s  life  is  short. 

Thus  it  has  been  usual  to  hush  up  the  last  days  of  Eras¬ 
mus.  But  we  want  to  know,  when  we  hear  of  his  being 
crippled  by  disease,  and  brought  nigh  to  death’s  gate, 
whether  he  still  holds  at  seventy,  and  dying,  the  views 
learned  from  Colet  at  thirty,  published  in  the  Praise  of  F(My 
at  forty,  and  confirmed  by  his  Biblical  works  and  Colloquies 
between  fifty  and  sixty. 

Let  us  then  look  at  Erasmus,  on  the  verge  of  seventy, 
wrapped  up  in  his  blankets,  writhing  with  pain,  daily  drag¬ 
ging  his  wasted  body,  as  it  were,  piecemeal  to  the  grave— 
and  mark  that  he  is  writing,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  a  treatise  Con- 
ceming  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in  Love. 

It  is  well  to  mark,  too,  how  he  bears  up  under  the  news 
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of  the  execution  of  his  friend,  Sir  Thomas  More — ^that  exe¬ 
cution,  of  which  a  severe  critic  has  acknowledged  that  it  was 
the  world’s  wonder,  as  well  for  the  circumstance  under  which 
it  was  perpetrated,  as  for  the  supernatural  calmness  with 
which  it  was  borne — a  calamity  which  was  to  Erasmus  like 
the  severing  of  his  joints  and  marrow,  but  which  was  borne 
by  him  patiently,  under  the  full  and  avowed  assurance,  that 
very  soon  he  should  meet  again  that  friend  “whose  bosom 
was,”  he  said,  “altogether  whiter  than  snow.” 

Nor  did  his  sorrow  stop  that  work  which  his  maladies 
could  not.  His  grief  found  vent  in  the  preface  of  a  treatise, 
which  he  named  Ecclesiastes^  or  the  Method  of  Preaching. 
The  great  want  of  the  Church  he  thinks  to  be  pure  and 
Christian  pastors,  who  should  scatter  the  seed  of  the  Gospel. 
He  asks:  Whence  the  coldness  of  men’s  hearts?  Whence  so 
much  paganism,  under  the  Christian  name?  And  he  answers 
these  questions  by  saying:  “When  I  was  in  Italy,  I  found  a 
people  willing  to  be  taught;  but  I  did  not  find  the  pastors  to 
teach  them.” 

Thus  dropping  the  negative  tone  of  satire,  his  mind 
grapples  with  positive  and  practical  questions,  during  the 
months  of  suffering  and  sorrow  which  usher  in  his  seven¬ 
tieth  year,  and  the  pale  messenger  with  it. 

He  has  urged  with  his  dying  voice  the  purity  of  pastors 
to  feed  the  flock.  Thirty  years  ago  he  declared  his  opinion 
in  the  Praise  of  Folly,  that  the  priests  and  clergy  alone  did 
not  make  up  that  Church  which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
Why  should  he  not  add  the  testimony  of  his  dying  voice  to 
the  purity  which  the  Gospel  demands  equally  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  and  member  of  that  Church?  He  takes  up, 
therefore,  his  pen  once  again.  “Some  think,”  he  says,  “that 
Christ  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  cloister.  I  think  he  is  to 
be  found,  universal  as  the  sun,  lighting  the  world.  He  is 
to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  princes  and  in  the  soldier’s 
camp.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  trireme  of  the  sailor,  and 
in  every  pious  heart.”  .  .  .  “Each  in  his  own  temple,”  Eras¬ 
mus  goes  on  to  say,  “we  must  sacrifice  our  evil  passions  and 


our  own  wills — offer  up  our  lives/and  hearts — if  we  would 
at  last  be  translated  into  the  heavenly  temple,  there  to  reign 
with  Christ,  to  whom  be  glmy  and  thanksgiving  forever!” 

This  is  the  last  senteng&of  the  last  work  of  Erasmus. 
It  bears  date  of  January,-^&y  On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  after 
uttering  many  sentences^-^ich,  says  his  friend,  Beatus 
Rhenanus,  plainly  showed  that  he  put  all  his  trust  in  Christ, 
with  the  words  “Lieber  Gott”  upon  his  lips,  he  died  at  mid¬ 
night. 

Thus  the  last  days  of  Erasmus  set  a  seal  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  with  which  he  held  the  main  tenor  of  his  religious 
views  unchanged  to  the  end. 


Los  Angeles,  California. 
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“Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers 
with  the  altar?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  But  I  have  used  none  of  these 
things;  neither  have  I  written  these  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done 
unto  me:  for  it  were  better  for  me  to  die  than  that  any  man  should 
make  my  glor3nng  void.  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  have  nothing 
to  glory  of:  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel!”  (1.  Cor.  9:13-16). 

Preaching  is  one  function — ^the  chief  function— of  the 
ministerial  calling  or  office.  But  what  is  preaching,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  calling  and  work  of  the  minister?  The  diction¬ 
ary  defines  the  world  preach,  “To  pronounce  a  public  dis¬ 
course  on  a  sacred  subject.”  This  is  a  very  defective  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  conception  of  preaching.  This 
definition  would  include  any  pronouncement,  favorable  or 
adverse,  upon  any  religion  or  cult  regarded  sacred,  as 
preaching.  My  own  personal  view  of  preaching  is  based 
upon  having  read  the  entire  Bible  more  than  forty  times — 
and  consecutively  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — and  its 
study  for  more  than  sixty-two  years,  since  my  ordination  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  is  very  different  from  that  of 


'Condensed  by  the  managing  editor  from  a  larger  manuscript,  entitled  Old- 
time  Notions  of  Preaching. 
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Noah  Webster  and  his  associated  lexicographers.  My  per- 
sonal  conviction  is,  that  to  preach  in  the  distinctly  New 
Testament  sense,  is  to  declare  or  proclaim  the  truths  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  person,  work,  nature,  teaching  and  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby  to  persuade  sinful  men  and  women, 
of  any  nationality,  social  or  intellectual  condition,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  previous  life  and  conduct,  to  accept  and  adopt 
those  truths  as  the  controlling  force  of  their  life,  and  the 
embodiment  of  truth  for  faith  and  practice. 

Another  word  of  Paul’s  utterance  merits  a  passing  note. 
It  is  the  word  minister.  The  word  is  here  used  as  a  verb, 
and  denotes  service,  but  is  commonly  applied  to  one  engaged 
in  service  of  any  kind  (1  Tim.  4:6).  The  term  embraces 
also  that  of  pastor  and  teacher  as  applied  to  service  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  So  Paul  declared  to  the  Ephesians:  “And 
he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some  prophets ;  and  some  evan¬ 
gelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:11,12).  In  these  times,  the 
term  minister  is  often  used  to  embrace  the  extra-Biblical 
office  of  “organizer.”  The  term  is  thus  of  broader  and  more 
inclusive  significance  than  preacher.  It  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  preaching  is  the  crown  and  seal  of  the  ministerial  office. 
The  Great  Commission  makes  it  so.  The  mandate  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  after  His  resurrection,  was  and  is,  and  will  be  to 
the  end  of  the  age,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature”  (Mark  16:15). 

What,  then,  we  would  now  ask,  is  the  fundamental  and 
unchanging  recognition  of  the  supreme  function  and  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  minister’s  office  and  relation?  Preliminary  to 
the  answer  to  this  question  there  are  four  distinct  and  his¬ 
torical  views  of  the  office  of  minister: 

(1)  The  secular  view.  In  this  view  the  relation  and 
work  of  the  minister  is  regarded  as  a  pursuit  or  an  avoca¬ 
tion.  This  view  does  not  hold  so  prominent  a  place  with  us 
as  in  countries  where  the  Church  is  recognized  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution  of  the  State,  endowed,  and  a  living  settled 
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upon  the  incumbent  by  the  State.  But  in  our  country  the 
emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  office  and  relation  are 
not  such  as  to  constitute  an  alluring  attraction  from  a  lucra¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  Indeed,  it  is  the  lack  of  these  attractions, 
together  with  the  growing  insecurity  in  pastoral  relationship 
and  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  churches  to  dis¬ 
count  soundness  of  doctrine  and  experience  in  favor  of  bril¬ 
liance  and  popularity,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  many  Protest¬ 
ant  communions.  And,  too,  considering  the  arduous  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  ministry,  today,  as  compared 
with  requirements  for  admission  to  some  other  pursuits  and 
professions,  the  ministry  offers  small  inducement  of  secular 
returns  or  emolument.  We  quote  a  part  of  an  overture, 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  (1933),  for  orderly  admission  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. :  “Because  it  is  highly  re¬ 
proachful  to  religion  and  dangerous  to  the  Church  to  trust 
the  holy  ministry  to  weak  and  ignorant  men,  the  Presb5rtery 
shall  require  a  candidate  to  licensure  to  show  evidence  of 
having  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  col¬ 
lege  or  university.  He  shall  also  give  evidence  of  having 
successfully  pursued  two  years  of  study  in  a  recognized  Pres¬ 
byterian  theological  seminary  or  shall  offer  an  educational 
equivalent,  judged  satisfactory  by  Presbytery.  He  shall  be 
examined  in  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  theology,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history.  New  Testament  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  etc.”* 
More  than  this:  A  comparison  of  the  normal  nonproductive 
period  of  preparation  for  professional  lifework  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  professions,  as  of  medicine,  law,  and  ministry,  indicates 
that  the  ministry  offers  small  inducement  of  secular  returns 
or  material  gains  proportionate  to  time  and  effort  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life  work.  This  phase  of  a  minister’s  work 
prompted  a  writer  in  one  of  the  religious  journals  to  submit 
the  following:  “Of  7,372  students  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  theological  schools  of  the  country,  2,094  had  re- 
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ceived  the  degree  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  that  is,  were  college  gradu¬ 
ated.  In  the  ninety-nine  law  schools  were  14,057  students, 
of  whom  2,429  were  college  graduates.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  medical  schools  were  27,062  students,  of  whom 

2.298  were  college  graduates ;  and  in  the  dental  schools  were 

8.298  students,  of  whom  203  only  had  taken  college  degrees. 
That  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  the 
theological  schools  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  the  law 
schools,  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  in  the  medical  schools, 
and  the  dental  students  are,  comparatively  speaking,  not  in 
it  at  all.”  These  facts  and  figures,  and  the  average  salaries 
of  Protestant  ministers,  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
dominant  motive  leading  into  the  ministry  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  considered  to  be,  secular. 

(2)  The  professional  view.  Under  this  motive  a  person 
enters  the  ministry,  rather  than  the  practice  of  law  or 
medicine,  from  consideration  of  weight  and  significance  to 
himself,  or  his  friends  or  family,  and  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  others  determine  upon  the  legal  or  medical  profes¬ 
sions,  respectfully  and  actuated  thereunto  largely  by  the 
same  motives  which  prompt  to  the  other  professions.  This 
view  had,  relatively,  a  larger  influence  formerly  than  it  now 
has. 

(3)  The  prelatical  view.  In  this  view  the  minister  is 
constituted  such  at  the  imposition  of  hands  by  a  superior 
clergy  who  received  his  or  their  authority,  as  it  is  held,  in 
unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles,  who,  in  turn,  ob¬ 
tained  their  authority  directly  from  Christ,  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this  preroga¬ 
tive  was  committed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  it  is  claimed  in  the 
authority  of  the  “keys”  and  held  by  him  exclusively  (Matt. 
4:16-19).  But  the  authority  “to  bind  and  to  loose”  was 
committed  also  to  all  the  Apostles  (Matt.  18:18).  In  the 
Episcopal  Church  this  authority  is  claimed  for  the  Apostles 
in  succession,  and  by  the  approval  of  Christ  (Acts  1:20-26). 
The  choice  by  the  Apostles  of  one  to  take  the  place  of  Judas 
was  without  authority  from  Christ,  Himself,  and,  appar- 
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ently,  was  never  approved  by  the  Spirit.  The  expedient  of 
determining  “by  lot,”  though  accompanied  with  prayer,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity. 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  Christ’s  own  selection  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Judas’  betrayal  of  his  Lord  (Acts  9:17). 

(4)  The  evangelical  view.  In  this  last  view,  there  is  a 
recognition  of  a  special  influence,  operating  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  individual  and  bringing  him  into  a 
certain  thraldom  in  which  he  feels — with  an  assurance  not 
prompted  or  incited  by  other  considerations  and  which  out¬ 
weighs  all  other  reasons — that  it  is  his  obligation,  his 
bounden  duty,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Under  this  view  a 
“call”  to  the  ministry  does  not  depend  upon  an  audible  voice 
or  any  visible  token ;  nor  upon  the  choice  of  the  individual, 
indeed,  sometimes  against  the  choice  of  the  lifework:  nor 
upon  the  wisdom  or  desires  of  other  persons,  or  the  acts  of 
the  clergy,  or  the  curriculum  of  the  theological  seminary, 
or  ordaining  rites,  but  upon  the  will  of  God  as  made  known 
in  the  convictions  of  the  individual.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
apostle  Paul;  and  thus  it  has  been  in  larger  and  smaller 
measure,  with  many  another  who  has  heard  this  “call”  to  the 
ministry.  This  conviction  is  expressed  by  a  definite  word 
with  a  clearly  recognized  application — a  “call”  to  the  min¬ 
istry.  Some  blessedly  efficient  ministers  were  never  so  as¬ 
sured,  but  have  been  led  into  long  and  continuous  service 
by  providencial  circumstances.  (We  would  add  parentheti¬ 
cally,  that  a  quaint  old  author  witnesses, — “There  are  four 
‘makes’  of  a  minister;  ‘self-made’;  the  ‘man-made’  (a  mere 
seminary  production) ;  the  ‘never-made’  (the  misfit) ;  and 
the  ‘God-made.’  ” 

With  these  observations  concerning  the  fact  of  a  “call” 
to  the  ministry,  we  would  now  consider  the  conceptions  of 
preaching  as  embodied  in  the  New  Testament  record. 
Preaching  the  Gospel  is  comprehended  in  the  announcement 
of  the  “angel  of  the  Lord”  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem’s 
fields,  and  which  was  in  a  word,  to  announce  or  proclaim 
“the  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people,” 
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and,  we  may  add,  for  all  time.  The  angeFs  announcement, 
with  what  it  anticipated  and  commemorated,  together  with 
what  it  involved,  constitute  these  New  Testament  concep. 
tions. 

Preaching,  as  we  have  already  affirmed,  is  the  great  dis¬ 
tinguishing  function  of  the  Christian  minister.  To  this  he  is 
divinely  called  and  commissioned.  Jesus  Christ,  Himself, 
may  fitly  be  regarded  the  great  Preacher  as  well  as  the 
Teacher.  It  is  true  that  there  were  examples  of  preaching 
in  the  Old  Testament  times.  Noah,  the  eighth  person,  was 
“a  preacher  of  righteousness.”  Jonah  was  commissioned  by 
the  Lord  to  go  “unto  Ninevah,  that  great  city,  and  preach 
unto  it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee.”  John  the  baptist 
“came  preaching  in  the  wilderness,”  etc.  The  prophets,  one 
and  all,  were  preachers  of  righteousness,  they  were  called 
of  God  to  declare  His  judgments  and  to  summon  rebellious 
and  sinful  Israel  to  return  to  Him  and  His  law.  From  the 
time  of  Jesus*  entrance  upon  His  public  ministry,  on  until 
its  close,  “preaching”  became  the  constant  and  common  de¬ 
pendence  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Himself  and  His 
mission  and  work.  The  miracles  He  wrought  were  inci¬ 
dental  and  subordinate  to  His  teaching  ministry.  We  may 
affirm  with  confidence  that  the  miraculous  was  temporarily 
essential  and  preaching  a  permanent  requirement  to  the 
object  of  His  message.  We  say  “temporarily  essential”  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  horticulturist  sets  a  stake  beside 
the  tender  shrub  for  support  until  it  is  rooted  and  able  to 
stand  without  such  external  support.  The  miraculous  was 
essential,  at  the  first,  as  a  vindication  of  the  divine  and 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.  But  to  now  appeal  to 
the  miraculous  or  the  marvelous  for  the  vindication  of 
Christ*s  mission  and  work  would  be  analogous  to  a  horticul¬ 
turist  setting  a  stake  for  support  beside  a  century-old  tree. 
In  harmony  with  this,  Jesus  continually  enjoined  the  sub¬ 
jects  or  beneficiaries  of  His  supernatural  power  giving  publi¬ 
city  to  the  same.  Thus  it  was  with  multitudes  that  followed 
Him  (Matt.  12:16) ;  with  the  worshipping  leper  (Matt.  8:4); 
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with  His  Apostles  at  His  recognition  as  the  Christ  (Mk. 
8:20);  with  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mk.  8:26);  with 
His  associates  at  His  transfiguration  (Mk.  9:9);  and  with 
the  parents  of  Jairus  daughter  (Lk.  8:56).  To  now  appeal 
to  the  faith  cures  or  superhuman  achievements — often  purely 
imaginative — as  a  vindication  of  divine  truth  is  a  denial  of 
Jesus'  teaching  and  a  reversal  of  Christian  history.  And 
with  the  centuries  of  Chrstianity’s  achievements  in  bene¬ 
ficent  enterprises  throughout  the  world  and  the  transforma¬ 
tion  wrought  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  innumerable 
human  lives,  there  is  no  need  today  for  miraculous  tokens 
of  Christianity's  supernatural  character.  When  we  consider 
the  benefits  in  our  Western  Civilization  alone  for  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  we  need  only  ask,  “whence  has  come 
all  that  is  best  and  highest  and  most  potential  in  all  that  is 
most  distinguishing  in  it?"  It  is  the  present  departure  from 
the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel  record,  in  wide  areas,  that  is 
the  grave  concern  for  the  future  of  our  civilization,  lest  it 
go  the  way  of  all  preceding  civilizations. 

The  Christian  minister,  in  the  nature  of  his  commission 
is,  first  of  all  and  ever,  supremely,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
To  be  sure,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and 
as  such  he  has  his  obligations  to  the  material,  intellectual, 
social,  political,  and  moral  interests  of  organized  society; 
but,  recognizing  all  these,  his  supreme  duty  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  good  news  to  all  people  and  for 
all  time;  and  he  is  solemnly  set  apart  to  declare  it.  The 
word  news  is  mnemonic  of  the  nature  and  extent  or  scope  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  “good  news,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
It  is  good  news  to  the  North,  good  news  to  the  East,  good 
news  to  the  West,  and  good  news  to  the  South — ^to  the  earth's 
remotest  bounds.  And  preaching  is  the  specific  term  to  de¬ 
note  the  Gospel's  proclamation. 

Preaching,  while  it  embodies  definite  information  as  to 
the  historical  facts  pertaining  to  Christ  and  His  teaching, 
work,  and  mission,  yet  in  its  New  Testament  significance  it 
rises  higher  than  lecturing  or  any  other  form  of  didactic 
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discourse.  It  transcends,  in  its  aims  and  scope,  all  secular 
or  forensic  oratory,  both  in  the  transcendence  of  its  themes 
and  in  its  specific  design  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  quicken 
the  conscience,  and  incite  rational  intelligences  to  decisions 
affecting  their  earthly  characters  and  their  eternal  destinies. 
How  far  below,  in  moral  grandeur,  is  Demosthenes*  Oration 
on  “The  Crown,**  where  the  rule  of  Athens  and  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  patriotism  was  the  theme — styled  the  greatest  speech 
of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  world — ^to  the  interests  involved 
in  the  transcendant  subjects  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
humblest  preacher  of  Christ  to  proclaim  by  the  authority  of 
heaven. 

A  second  conception,  integrally  imbedded  in  the  New 
Testament  recognition,  and  involved  in  the  commission,  is 
that  preaching  is  a  permanent  and  perpetual  function  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  is  both  a  distinguishing  and  continu¬ 
ing  function.  The  specific  terms  of  the  great  commission 
extends  the  obligation  of  its  messengers  to  “the  ends  of  the 
earth**  and  to  the  end  of  the  age.  Moreover,  this  is  the  sole 
dependence  for  the  GospeFs  dissemination.  To  provide  for 
and  to  expedite  this  world-wide  and  time-long  achievement 
the  Christian  Church  was  constituted  by  the  Lord  Himself. 
An  American  preacher  has  indulged  a  pertinent  and  graphic 
supposition,  that  the  Master,  after  His  return  to  heaven,  was 
walking  down  the  golden  street  and  engaged  in  earnest  con¬ 
servation  with  the  angel  Gabriel.  “Master,**  said  Gabriel, 
“you  died  for  the  whole  world,  did  you  not?**  “Yes,  for 
the  whole  world,**  He  replied.  “And  do  they  all  know  about 
it?**  asked  Gabriel.  “No,  oh  no;  only  a  few  in  Palestine 
know  about  it,  so  far,**  replied  Jesus.  “Master,**  asks  Gabriel, 
hesitatingly,  “What  is  your  plan?  How  are  you  going  to  let 
the  whole  world  know  that  you  died  for  all?**  “Well,**  the 
Master  is  supposed  to  have  answered,  “before  I  left  them,  I 
asked  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew,  and  others  down 
there,  just  to  inake  it  the  mission  and  work  of  their  lives 
to  tell  others,  and  the  others  were  to  tell  others,  and  the 
others  to  tell  others,  until  the  last  man  in  the  fartherest 
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circle  of  humanity  had  heard  the  story.”  “Yes,  yes,  but — 
but,  suppose,”  said  Gabriel,  timidly,  “supposed  Peter  and 
John  fail — suppose  James  and  Andrew  do  not  do  as  you 
asked  them — do  not  tell  others!  Suppose  their  successors, 
far  off  in  the  twentieth  century,  get  so  busy  in  other  inter¬ 
ests  that  they  forget  your  request  and  do  not  tell  others — 
what  then?”  “Gabriel,  I  have  not  made  any  other  plans.  I 
am  counting  on  them  to  do  it!  If  they  do  not  do  it,  I  will 
be  disappointed,  and  my  plan  will  be  delayed  and,  by  so 
much,  fail!”  Yes,  our  Lord  has  no  other  plan  for  this  age 
than  those  embodied  in  the  Gospel — ^the  good  news  to  the 
whole  world. 

The  Christian  minister,  from  the  first  and  ever,  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  far  higher  mission  than  the  mere  enlightenment 
of  the  mind,  great  as  that  may  be.  The  ultimate  end  or 
scope  of  the  preacher’s  message  is  to  quicken  the  conscience 
unto  decision  for  the  truth  and  the  transformation  of  the 
character.  This  was  the  Apostle  Paul’s  conception  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel.  Hence  he  wrote  to  the  brethren  at  Rome, 
“I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth” 
(Rom.  1:16).  And  this  preached  Gospel  is  adequate  to  the 
end  in  view,  namely,  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  the  one  and  universal  condition  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  fundamental  recognition  of  both  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New.  Promise  and  Prophecy  were  consum¬ 
mated  in  History.  Christianity  rests  upon  a  factual,  and 
not  upon  a  speculative,  traditional,  or  philosophic  basis. 
Hence  Paul  wrote  to  the  intellectual  Greeks,  “The  preaching 
of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness:  but  unto  us 
which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.”  And  he  further 
declared,  “For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe”  (1  Cor.  1:18,  21). 

It  is  a  matter  of  unvarying  obligation  that  the  preacher 
speak — first,  last,  and  always — as  one  who  is  “sent.”  He 
may  not  arrogate  to  himself  any  authority  for  the  content  of 
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his  message.  The  preacher  is  an  ambassador.  His  mission 
is  definite  and  peculiar;  and  it  carries  with  it  prerogatives 
and  authority.  All  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  authority 
which  “called”  him  to  this  relation  and  “sent”  him  on  his 
mission,  is  back  of  the  messenger  when  the  message  is  faith¬ 
fully  delivered.  “Now  then,”  wrote  the  Apostle,  “we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ’s  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God” 
(2  Cor.  5:20). 

In  closing,  I  ask.  Is  the  bond  for  faithfulness,  on  the  part 
of  God’s  message-bearers,  less,  today,  than  when  Ezekiel  the 
prophet  was  faithful  with  the  exiled  people  by  the  river 
Chebar?  Or,  when  Paul  the  apostle  was  faithful  in  cultured 
Ephesus,  and  of  which  he  reminds  the  elders  of  the  church, 
“I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all” — not  a  part  of, 
but  all — “all  the  counsel  of  God.”  I  think  not.  Indeed,  the 
principle  is  well-established  in  all  realms,  including  that  of 
religion,  that  the  clearer  and  fuller  light,  and  the  larger  and 
higher  opportunities,  increase  rather  than  diminish  obliga¬ 
tions  to  faithfulness.  Our  Christian  obligations,  whether  we 
are  numbered  among  the  ministry  or  laity,  are  measured  by 
the  opportunities  of  today,  not  by  those  of  yesterday,  nor  by 
those  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 


Ruskin,  Florida. 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES  IN  HERMENEUTICS 

(Continued  from  the  Janwury-March,  1937,  Number) 

2.  Deduction 

“Deduction  as  contrasted  with  induction  is  reasoning 
from  the  general  to  the  particular,”  and  “it  means  the  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  a  particular  proposition  or  conclusion  from  the 
universal  premise.”  “The  product  of  deduction  is  the  Syllo¬ 
gism  proper.  Syllogisms  are  divided,  by  the  form  of  the 
judgments  embodied  in  them,  into  categorical  and  hypotheti¬ 
cal.”  In  the  categorical  syllogism  the  three  propositions, 
namely,  the  major  and  minor  premises  and  the  conclusion, 
are  stated  categorically  (Example,  The  worship  of  graven 
images  is  gross  idolatry;  Israel  worshiped  a  graven  image 
of  gold  while  encamped  at  Sinai ;  therefore,  Israel  was  guilty 
of  gross  idolatry).  In  the  hypothetical  syllogism  “the  rea¬ 
soning  turns  upon  some  hypothetical  judgment  embodied  in 
the  major  premise.”  Both  of  these  forms  of  the  syllogism  are 
divided  into  monosyllogisms  and  polysyllogisms,  the  former 
having  one  argument  and  the  latter  being  constituted  of  two 
or  more  related  arguments.  Hypothetical  syllogisms,  as  well 
as  the  categorical  forms,  are  frequently  employed  in  inter- 
pretational  writings.  The  hypothetical  monosyllogism  takes 
two  forms,  (1)  conjunctive  (Example,  If  the  Bible  pro¬ 
claims  the  only  way  of  salvation  all  men  ought  to  heed  its 
testimony;  but  it  does  proclaim  the  only  way  of  salvation; 
therefore,  all  men  ought  to  heed  its  testimony) ;  (2)  disjunc¬ 
tive  (Example,  The  Bible  is  either  the  product  of  human 
reason  or  a  revelation  from  God;  it  is  a  revelation  from 
God;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  product  of  human  reason).  The 
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hypothetical  polysyllogism  takes  several  forms  only  one  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  here,  namely,  that  which  has  been 
called  the  homed  syllogism,  or  the  dilemma  in  the  strict 
sense.  It  is  composed  of  “a  plurality  of  conditional  ante¬ 
cedents  all  having  one  common  consequent.”  It  is  called  the 
homed  syllogism  “because  it  confronts  an  opponent  with 
two  assumptions,  on  which  it  tosses  him  as  on  horns  from 
one  to  the  other,  each  being  equally  fatal  to  him”  (Example, 
If  we  are  confronted  with  obstacles  in  Christian  service 
which  we  can  overcome  we  ought  not  to  worry  about  them; 
if  we  are  confronted  with  obstacles  in  Christian  service 
which  we  cannot  overcome  we  ought  not  to  worry  about 
them ;  but  all  obstacles  in  Christian  service  can  or  cannot  be 
overcome;  therefore,  we  ought  not  to  worry  about  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  Christian  service).  Further  subdivision  of  the 
syllogism  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 

As  a  means  of  analysis  the  syllogistic  form  of  argument 
is  of  great  value,  but  it  is  also  the  means  of  many  false 
conclusions.  The  necesity  of  testing  the  premises  of  a  syllo¬ 
gistic  statement  is  ever  present  when  this  form  of  argument 
is  employed.  Dr.  Gregory  emphasizes  in  his  text  this  neces¬ 
sity  when  studying  the  arguments  of  even  great  intellectual 
leaders:  “In  all  deductive  reasoning,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  conclusion  can  never  be  any  more  certain 
than  the  premises.  Forgetfulness  of  this  is  the  source  of 
many  and  great  errors  in  both  Science  and  Philosophy.” 
This  caution  is  of  peculiar  force  when  considering  theo¬ 
logical  conclusions.  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright’ *  illustrates 
this  forcefully:  “A  Cretan  once  remarked  that  all  Cretans 
were  liars  and  knaves.  A  bystander  interposed:  ‘But  you 
are  a  Cretan!*  Whereupon  a  neighbor  added,  ‘Then,  of 
course,  he  is  a  liar,  and  his  testimony  is  worthless.*  To 
put  this  reasoning  in  the  syllogistic  form,  it  stands  thus: 
(a)  All  Cretans  are  liars:  (major  premise);  (b)  This  man 
is  a  Cretan:  (minor  premise);  (c)  Therefore  he  is  a  liar: 
(conclusion).  To  this  form  all  syllogisms  in  deductive  logic 
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can  be  reduced.  But  in  such  reasoning  the  question  arises, 
How  do  we  know  all,  before  we  know  ea/ih?  By  what  author¬ 
ity  do  we  pronounce  all  Cretans  liars  and  knaves  before 
the  character  of  this  particular  Cretan  has  been  observed? 
...  To  vary  the  illustration,  consider  the  syllogistic  form  of 
Hume’s  objection  to  the  proof  of  miracles:  (a)  All  pur¬ 
ported  miracles  are  incredible ;  (b)  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  a  purported  miracle;  (c)  Therefore  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  is  incredible  (or,  as  he  would  say,  incapable 
of  being  proved  by  human  testimony).  But  how  are  all 
miracles  known  to  be  incredible  till  the  particular  evidence 
for  this  one  is  fully  considered?  Another  form  of  Hume’s 
argument  illustrates  the  point  still  better:  (a)  All  events 
which  happened  in  the  first  century  have  a  parallel  in  those 
occurring  in  the  eighteenth  century;  (b)  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  has  no  parallel  in  the  eighteenth  century;  (c)  There¬ 
fore  it  is  incredible  that  it  really  occurred  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  plain  here,  that  the  thing  needing  proof  is  the  ma¬ 
jor  premise  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn.  On  what 
grounds  is  it  decided  that  the  historical  developments  of  the 
eighteenth  century  will  perfectly  correspond  to  those  of  the 
first?  There  is  no  known  universal  principle  from  which 
that  conclusion  follows.  .  .  .  Since  deduction  is  based  on  a 
previous  generalization  [which,  in  turn,  is  arrived  at  by 
induction],  the  process  may  easily  be  made  to  conceal  the 
real  steps  of  the  reasoning.  In  a  properly  constructed  syllo¬ 
gism  the  conclusion  comes  out  of  the  premises  mechanically. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  showing  how  it  legitimately  got  into 
the  premises.  In  the  conclusion  the  implicit  contents  of  the 
premises  are  explicitly  stated.  But  the  conclusion  must  first 
have  been  involved,  before  it  could  be  evolved  [italics  of  the 
latter  sentence  mine].  .  .  .  The  major  and  minor  premises 
may  with  propriety  be  compared  to  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstones,  between  which  the  coarser  products  of  our 
thought  are  ground  to  powder.  But  nothing  can  reach  the 
bag  which  was  not  first  put  in  at  the  hopper.  .  .  .  However 
important  to  clearance  the  process  of  deduction  may  be,  it  is 
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utterly  unproductive  of  material  additions  to  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  induction  is  productive.  .  .  .  Inductive  logic 
always  holds  us  down  to  the  vicinity  of  facts,  and  com¬ 
pels  us  to  interrogate  nature  as  to  what  really  is.  The 
Baconian  method  first  chastens  arrogance  and  curbs  fancy, 
even  though  at  length  it  furnishes  wings  on  which  to  rise 
far  higher  than  the  imagination  could  otherwise  soar.” 

In  contrast  to  the  conclusion  that  there  shall  be  resur¬ 
rections  of  the  just  and  unjust  separated  by  an  extended 
period  of  time,  which  necessarily  results  from  an  inductive 
study  of  all  the  New  Testament  particulars,  the  claim  that 
the  theological  doctrine  of  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of 
believers  and  unbelievers  “at  the  end  of  the  world”  is  the 
result  of  a  valid  deduction  should  be  tested  by  every  Bible 
student  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  conclusion  only  by 
creedal  statements.  Calling  to  mind  the  meaning  of  logical 
deduction  that  it  is  the  drawing  out  of  a  particular  propo¬ 
sition  or  conclusion  from  the  universal  premise,  the  question 
arises  at  once.  Is  the  premise  from  which  this  conclusion  is 
drawn  Scripturally  true?  For  strenuous  mental  drill  per¬ 
haps  nothing  can  be  more  highly  recommended  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  than  to  attempt  to  find  the  Scripture  material  for  this 
assumed  universal  premise  and  construct  a  syllogistic  state¬ 
ment  which  logically  results  in  the  conclusion  under  discus¬ 
sion.  No  theologian  has  ever  accomplished  this,  but  that 
fact  should  not  discourage  an  honest  student  if  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  this  conclusion,  for  he  must  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  or  abandon  a  dogmatic  position  on  the  matter.  A 
sincere  attempt  to  prove  the  tenability  of  a  wrong  conclu¬ 
sion  has  often  been  used  of  God  to  lead  the  seeker  after 
truth  into  the  light  of  the  Word. 

Referring  to  the  same  example,  if  by  induction  it  is 
proved  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  the  doctrine  of  two 
resurrections  separated  by  a  period  of  time  and  if  this  is  the 
only  generalization  possible  from  an  enumeration  and  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  all  the  New  Testament  particulars,  it  must 
follow  that  any  assumed  universal  premise  from  which  the 
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conclusion  is  drawn  that  there  is  to  be  a  simultaneous  gen¬ 
eral  resurrection  is  Scripturally  false.  The  second  and  third 
fundamental  laws  of  logic  demand  this  for  we  are  here  con¬ 
fronted  with  contradictories  and  both  can  not  be  true.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  written  defenses  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  simultaneous  general  resurrection  are  faulty  in  pro¬ 
cedure  in  one,  two,  or  all  of  the  foUowing  manners:  (1)  The 
isolation  and  misapplication  of  a  part  of  the  essential  par¬ 
ticulars,  while  ignoring  the  rest,  as  a  basis  for  a  universal 
premise  which  is  faulty  because  it  is  not  founded  on  the 
data  of  the  whole  field  of  evidence;  (2)  the  citation  of  lists 
of  proof  texts  without  analysis  under  unwarranted  and  gra¬ 
tuitous  statements  with  which  the  texts  themselves  are  at 
variance;  (3)  the  never  absent  and  gratuitous  statement 
that  Rev.  20  does  not  refer  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  that  there  is  no  hint  of  two  resurrections  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  Any  deduction  drawn  from  premises 
thus  formed  is  untenable.  Instead  of  deductively  proving  the 
desired  conclusion  such  a  process  proves  it  to  be  logically 
invalid,  in  other  words,  the  premises  being  inadequately 
grounded  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  the  deduction  is  Scrip¬ 
turally  invalid. 


3.  Analogy 

Analogy  involves  “both  induction  and  deduction,  the  in¬ 
ductive  being  the  principal  element.  As  analogy  depends 
upon  some  assumed  likeness,  its  kinds  may  be  indicated  by 
the  kinds  of  properties  in  which  the  likeness  is  found.” 
Three  kinds  are  based  upon  resemblances:  those  of  essential 
properties,  non-essential  properties,  and  relations.  There  is 
also  analogy  from  contradictories.  “Analogy  based  upon 
resemblance  in  essential  properties  is  the  most  valuable 
kind.” 

(a)  In  Biblical  interpretation  inference  from  analogy 
is  sometimes  useful,  but  it  is  of  little  value  excepting  when 
used  with  strict  attention  to  essential  resemblances  or  differ¬ 
ences.  The  danger  in  its  employment  is  that  the  question  as 
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to  how  far  the  analogy  holds  true  may  not  receive  adequate 
attention.  This  is  especially  true  of  inferences  which  follow 
analogy  based  upon  resemblance  of  relations  (Example, 
There  is  a  relation  between  thought  and  language.  Divine 
thought,  Satanic  thought  and  human  thought  alike  depend 
upon  language  for  intelligent  communication  amongst  men, 
but  the  analogy  from  the  resemblance  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  these  classes  of  thought  and  language  ends  there). 
Although  language  is  the  necessary  vehicle  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  all  thought,  the  thinker  must  control  the  language 
which  expresses  his  thought.  The  control  by  the  divine 
Thinker  of  the  language  of  geniuses  such  as  Moses,  Isaiah 
and  Paul,  as  well  as  the  language  of  sacred  writers  of  more 
limited  natural  ability,  places  it  in  a  unique  class.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  expressed  thought  not  only  results  in  the 
individual  believer  in  that  peace  with  God  which  passes  all 
understanding  but  when  generally  accepted  it  results  in  its 
concomitant  also,  namely,  peaceful  relations  amongst  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  control  by  Satan  of  the  mind  of  such 
a  genius  as  Nietzsche  places  his  language  in  an  entirely 
different  class.  When  it  is  accepted  and  acted  upon  its  re¬ 
pulsive  doctrines  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teachings 
and  its  abominable  ideas  concerning  might  and  right  not 
only  prevents  any  peace  with  God  in  the  individual  but 
causes  a  whole  people  to  run  amuck  bringing  chaos,  ruin 
and  untold  suffering  upon  humanity.  Again,  there  is  a  gulf 
between  the  expressed  thought  of  mere  human  genius  and 
the  expressed  thought  of  the  divinely  controlled  writers  of 
the  Bible.  There  is  much  truth  which  is  discoverable  by  the 
human  mind.  The  person  and  attributes  of  God  and  His 
eternal  purposes  are  not  discoverable  apart  from  His  revela¬ 
tion.  Any  truth  concerning  the  things  of  God  put  forth  by 
man  is  only  the  reflected  truth  from  the  divinely  inspired 
Word  which  for  all  time  has  been  spoken  and  recorded. 
There  can  be  no  argument  by  analogy  that  the  writings  of 
all  geniuses  are  divinely  inspired.  Two  facts  must  classify 
all  writings:  the  source  of  their  ideas  and  the  effect  of  those 
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ideas  when  accepted  and  tested  as  rules  of  life.  Mere  human 
genius  has  never  risen  above  idealism.  But  idealism  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  dynamic  power  for  its  own  realization. 
The  Bible  not  only  holds  before  man  the  loftiest  idealism, 
but  it  alone  reveals  the  dynamic  power  by  which  it  may  be 
realized  and  the  conditions  on  which  this  power  may  be 
secured. 

(b)  When  we  turn  to  analogy  based  upon  essential 
properties  we  sometimes  find  it  helpful  in  grasping  the 
reality  of  that  which  must  be  received  by  faith  (Example, 
All  men  of  rational  mentality  recognize  the  reality  of  natu¬ 
ral  human  life.  On  the  other  hand,  many  men  deny  the 
reality  of  that  which  the  Scriptures  reveal  as  “eternal  life,” 
this  term  being  a  technical  one  which  connotes  far  more 
than  mere  continued  existence).  In  the  passages  which  treat 
of  eternal  life  several  of  the  terms  which  express  essential 
properties  of  natural  life  are  employed  in  revealing  the 
reality  of  eternal  life.  Both  are  said  to  follow  a  begetting 
process, — natural  life  following  generation  in  the  fiesh  and 
eternal  life  following  regeneration  by  the  Spirit;  both  are 
said  to  issue  through  birth, — the  one  through  natural  birth 
and  the  other  through  spiritual  birth,  the  fact  of  the  latter 
being  expressed  in  the  phrases  “born  of  the  Spirit,”  “born 
again,”  and  “born  of  God”;  two  natures  are  attributed  in 
the  Scriptures  to  man,  the  Adam  nature  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  inheritance  of  all  men  and  the  divine  nature  of  which 
the  “born  again”  man  only  is  partaker  in  addition  to  the 
Adam  nature;  both  the  possession  of  natural  life  and  the 
imparted  divine  life  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  creative 
power  of  God, — man  created  in  the  image  of  God  and,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  high  estate,  recreated  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
“new  creation”;  natural  life  as  well  as  eternal  life  is  said 
to  be  everlasting,  and  in  harmony  with  this  the  thought  of 
annihilation  is  foreign  to  the  Scripture  teaching  concerning 
death.  The  following  formula  expresses  the  Scripture  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  life  and  death ;  the  man  born  but  once  [natu¬ 
ral  birth]  must  die  twice  [pass  through  the  transitional  ex- 
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periences  of  natural  death  and  “the  second  death”] ;  while 
the  man  bom  twice  may  never  die,  the  happy  experience  of 
translation  replacing  the  dissolution  of  death  should  the  Lord 
come  during  the  believer's  lifetime  in  the  flesh,  and  at  the 
most  must  die  but  one  [natural  death).  The  fact  of  eternal 
life  must  be  accepted  by  faith,  but  the  analogy  between  natu¬ 
ral  life  and  eternal  life  based  upon  the  resemblance  of  essen¬ 
tial  properties,  as  cited  above,  helps  the  believer  to  grasp 
the  reality  of  eternal  life  as  a  present  possession. 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  discussion  brings  out  the 
fact  that,  within  the  province  of  logical  procedure,  Bibli¬ 
cal  interpretation  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  inductive 
method.  While  it  is  true  that  the  deductive  method  is 
valuable  in  testing  premises  and  conclusions  by  reducing 
thoughts  to  a  syllogistic  statement,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
the  analogic  method  is  helpful  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  the  fact  must  never  be  overlooked  by  the  student  that 
thematic  generals  of  Scripture  can  be  logically  formulated 
only  as  a  result  of  inductive  study  of  their  respective  par¬ 
ticulars.  No  theological  conclusion  based  upon  an  extra- 
biblical  general  is  of  any  value  to  the  Bible  student.  Calling 
to  mind  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Gregory  that  a  conclusion  can  be 
no  more  certain  than  the  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
the  premises  of  all  theological  deductions  should  be  carefully 
tested  by  comparison  with  the  respective  concordant  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Scriptures.  Experienced  Bible  expositors  recog¬ 
nize  certain  catch  pharses  in  theological  literature  as  signals 
which,  like  the  bell  buoys  of  a  harbor  channel,  sound  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  hidden  dangers.  These  catch  phrases  are  surface 
S3anptoms  which  indicate  that  fallacious  premises  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reasoning.  The  following  and  similar  phrases 
should  put  the  student  on  his  guard:  “in  the  light  of  modem 
scientiflc  research,”  “judged  by  twentieth  century  learning,” 
“crass  literalism,”  “accommodation  to  the  ‘thought  forms’  of 
the  first  century,”  “outworn  Jewish  notions,”  etc.  The  rea¬ 
soning  in  which  such  phrases  occur  will  be  found,  when 
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analyzed,  to  contain  indirect  denials  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Protestant  theology  as  it  emerged  in  its  variant  forms 
out  of  the  Reformation  period  is  a  composite  system.  It  is 
not  only  composed  of  doctrines  which  were  formulated  as  a 
result  of  inductive  study  of  all  the  particulars  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Scripture  themes,  and  on  the  conclusions  of  which 
all  believers  have  generally  agreed;  but  it  also  contains 
points  deductively  arrived  at  from  premises  arbitrarily  set 
up  without  reference  to  the  Scripture  particulars  of  their 
respective  themes,  and  on  which  points  there  has  always 
been  disagreement  and  of  necessity  must  always  be  contro¬ 
versy.  This  controversy  divides  on  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion.  Shall  every  doctrine  of  our  creed  be  formulated  only 
as  a  result  of  painstaking  inductive  study  of  all  its  Scripture 
particulars,  or  shall  we  make  exceptions  to  this  rule  and 
raise  to  canonical  authority  arbitrary  theological  dicta  on 
certain  points  irrespective  of  the  Scripture  teaching?  Why 
should  we  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  as  induc¬ 
tively  arrived  at  after  taking  account  of  all  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  reveal  on  the  subject,  on  the  one  hand,  and  accept  an 
arbitrary  theological  statement  that  there  is  to  be  a  simul¬ 
taneous  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  on  the  other 
hand?  Why  insist  upon  an  inductively  arrived  at  doctrine  of 
blood  sacrifice  and  accept  an  arbitrary  and  unscriptural  dic¬ 
tum  that  there  is  to  be  one  general  assize  at  the  end  of  the 
world  into  which  both  the  just  and  the  unjust  are  to  be 
brought?  Why  insist  upon  all  the  minutiae  of  prophetic  and 
fulfilled  testimony  concerning  the  first  advent  of  Christ  and 
throw  overboard  many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  His  second  advent?  Why  insist  upon 
the  inductive  study  of  Scripture  testimony  concerning  every 
feature  of  salvation  truth  and  balk  at  the  application  of 
this  method  of  study  concerning  the  Scriptural  distinctions 
in  the  revelation  of  kingdom  truth?  Why  insist  upon  an 
inductively  formulated  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
ignore  the  Scripture  details  of  the  provision  for  a  victorious 
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life  in  the  Spirit?  Why  enter  protests  against  Professor 
Kent’s  Shorter  Bible  while  at  the  same  time  employing  a 
method  of  interpretation  which  effectually  reduces  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  Bible  to  a  shorter  Bible  and  cuts  him  off  from  great 
sections  of  revelatory  matter  which  contain  precious  prom- 
ises  and  rich  spiritual  food  as  well  as  light  on  God’s  revealed 
program  of  the  ages? 

Every  theme  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  studied  induc¬ 
tively,  collating,  observing,  classifying  and  analyzing  all  the 
passages  which  treat  upon  it.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
know  all  that  God  has  spoken  on  any  revealed  subject.  The 
student  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  slurs  cast  upon  this 
serious  work.  Some  writers  have  rather  contemptuously 
spoken  of  this  inductive  study  as  a  “hop,  skip  and  jump” 
method.  A  recent  writer  calls  it,  “seining  through  the 
Bible  for  proof  texts.”  It  only  needs  the  reminder  for  an 
effectual  answer  to  such  thoughtless  remarks  that  if  some 
one  had  not  “hopped”  from  passage  to  passage  of  those 
which  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the  blood  sacrifice,  and  for  the 
time  “skipped”  irrelevant  passages,  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
pletely  formulated  statement  of  the  doctrine;  and  that  if 
faithful  expositors  had  not  gone  “seining”  through  the 
Scriptures  for  all  the  detached  and  fragmentary  details  of 
the  subject  of  justification  that  great  doctrine  never  would 
have  been  put  into  such  complete  form  from  all  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  particulars  that  sinners  saved  by  grace  may  grasp  the 
meaning  of  it  and  have  the  assurance  that  they  have  been  in 
God’s  court  and  have  been  justified  forever  through  faith  in 
Christ. 

The  student  who  is  not  prepared  to  lay  aside  all  preju¬ 
dice  and  has  not  become  possessed  with  a  desire  to  know 
“the  whole  counsel  of  God”  is  ever  in  danger  of  being  led 
into  controversy  over  the  mere  captions  of  theological  sys¬ 
tems,  sharing  in  all  the  misunderstandings  that  result  there¬ 
from.  Theological  captions  are  words  with  which  preju¬ 
diced  writers  often  conjure.  The  business  of  the  seeker 
after  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  His  truth  is  to  lay 
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aside  all  prejudice  and  search  for  all  the  particulars  which 
God  has  revealed  on  each  and  every  theme  of  revelation.  A 
prayerful  classification  and  analysis  of  the  data  thus  brousrht 
together  will  bring  that  fuller  knowledge,  blessing  and  joy 
which  the  true  seeker  craves. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


(To  he  Continued) 
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THE  TWO  PROMISES 

The  person  of  Christ  is  the  focus  in  which  all  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  God  meet,  and  the  centre  from  which  they  radiate. 
We  find  accordingly  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  His  life  on 
earth,  that  announcements  are  made  by  angels  in  regard  to 
two  great  outstanding  promises  of  God,  which  characterize 
the  two  halves  of  the  Bible.  At  the  birth  of  Christ,  angels 
announce  the  fulfillment  of  the  expectation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  when  they  proclaim:  “Unto  you  is  born  this  day,  a 
Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  Again  at  the  close,  when 
the  Lord  has  just  ascended  to  heaven,  angels  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  Apostles  while  they  gaze  upward:  “This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.” 
These  two  announcements  .  .  .  bring  out  the  two  sides  of 
God’s  sublime  purpose  towards  humanity;  namely,  salvation 
from  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  return  of 
Christ  for  the  restoration  of  all  things.” 

W.  Bell  Dawson.  The  Hope  of  the  Future,  p.  17. 
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HOW  LONG,  LORD? 

By  Willard  Maxwell  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

The  course  of  events  during  this  age  of  grace  running  on 
into  the  “end  time”  preceding  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
is  marked  out  in  the  Scriptures  by  eleven  “mysteries”  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  importance  of  these  “mysteries” 
is  at  once  apparent  to  the  student  of  the  prophetic  Word, 
who  would  not  be  ignorant  concerning  God’s  plans  for  the 
consummation  of  the  age  and  the  ushering  in  of  His  glorious 
kingdom  upon  the  earth. 

A  group  of  three  “mysteries”  are  classified  together  by 
Dr.  R.  T.  Chafer’  because  they  are  brought  to  a  close  at  a 
time  marked  by  the  conjunction  “until,”  which  points  ap¬ 
parently  to  approximately  the  same  time.  This  paper  is 
written  to  briefly  trace  the  course  of  these  three  “mysteries” 
and  to  synchronize  their  terminations.  All  other  considera¬ 
tions  introduced  into  the  paper  are  incidental  to  this  one 
end,  and  so  necessarily  each  “mystery”  can  be  but  briefly 
stated. 

As  practically  every  step  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  is 
contested,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  treated  by  other  writers, 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  very  cautiously  and  to 
consider  the  various  views  on  the  subject  as  they  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  It  will  be  imperative  to  define 
carefully  and  to  insist  on  definitions  once  adopted. 

Proceeding  upon  that  basis,  as  a  part  of  the  introduction 
the  definition  of  a  New  Testament  “mystery”  is  established 
followed  by  the  precise  meaning  of  “until”  as  used  in  the 
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Greek.  The  introduction  is  concluded  with  a  simple  outline 
of  the  premillennial  time  schedule  which  is  to  be  the  under¬ 
lying  postulate  of  the  paper.  The  three  events  which  are 
to  be  assumed  as  true  in  their  order  and  time  relation  are 
so  generally  accepted  by  premillennial  writers  that  I  will 
not  make  any  attempt  to  prove  them. 

The  word  “mystery”  as  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
has  a  technical  meaning  quite  different  from  its  modern 
signification,  “something  in  itself  obscure  or  incomprehen¬ 
sible,”  and  this  definition  must  be  ascertained  before  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  possible. 

In  the  ancient  pagan  religions  the  term  “mysteries” 
meant  the  secret  rites  and  celebrations  only  known  to,  and 
practiced  by,  those  who  had  been  initiated.  There  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  ancient  deities  in  connection  with  whose 
worship  there  was  not  some  subsidiary  cult  of  this  kind. 
The  most  famous  were  the  “Mysteries”  celebrated  in  Eleusis, 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Athenian  state,  and 
associated  with  the  worship  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter 
Persephone. 

The  Old  Testament  has  no  “mysteries”  of  this  type. 
God  had  His  mysteries,  but  what  was  revealed  was  revealed 
for  all  (Deut.  29:29).  The  term  “mystery”  never  occurs 
in  the  English  Old  Testament.  The  Greek  word  pooTripiov 
occurs  in  the  Septuagint  of  the  Old  Testament  only  in 
Daniel,  where  it  is  found  several  times  as  the  translation  of 
raza,  “a  secret,”  in  reference  to  the  king’s  dream,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  was  revealed  to  Daniel. 

In  the  Apocrypha  nvotriQiov  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of 
“a  secret”  (a  meaning  practically  confined  to  the  Septuagint 
in  extant  Greek) ;  of  the  secrets  of  private  life,  of  a  king  or 
state,  of  the  hidden  purpose  or  counsel  of  God.  It  is  likely 
that  the  writer  betrays  the  influence  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  Greek  Mysteries  without  acquiescing  in  their  teaching. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  occurrs  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  times.  It  bears  its  ancient  sense  of  a  revealed 
secret,  not  its  modern  sense  of  that  which  cannot  be  fath- 
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omed  or  comprehended.  In  a  few  passages  it  refers  to  a 
symbol,  allegory  or  parable  which  conceals  its  meaning  from 
those  who  look  only  at  the  literal  sense,  but  is  the  medium 
of  revelation  to  those  who  have  the  key  to  its  interpretation 
(Rev.  1:20;  Mk.  4:11;  cf.  Mt.  13:11;  Lk.  8:10).  By  far  the 
most  common  meaning  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  so 
characteristic  of  Paul,  viz,  a  divine  truth  once  hidden,  but 
now  revealed  in  the  gospel.  Rom.  16:25  might  almost  be 
taken  as  a  definition  of  it.  “According  to  my  Gospel  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery  which  hath  been  kept  in  silence  through  times 
eternal,  but  now  is  manifested”  (cf.  Col.  1:26;  Eph.  3:3). 
It  should  be  noted  how  closely  “mystery”  is  associated  with 
“revelation”  as  well  as  with  words  of  similar  import,  e.g. 
“to  make  known”  (Eph.  1:9;  3:3,  5,  10;  6:19),  to  “manifest” 
(Col.  4:3,  4;  Rom.  16:26;  1  Tim.  3:16).  “Mystery”  and 
“revelation”  are  in  fact  correlative  and  almost  synonymous 
terms. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Christianity  has  no  secret  doc¬ 
trines,  for  what  was  once  hidden  has  now  been  revealed. 
What  then  is  the  content  of  the  Christian  “mystery”?  In  a 
wide  sense  it  is  the  whole  Gospel,  God’s  world-embracing 
purpose  of  redemption  through  Christ  (eg.  Rom.  16:25;  Eph. 
6:19;  Col.  2:2;  1  Tim.  3:9).  In  a  special  sense  it  is  applied 
to  some  specific  doctrine  or  aspect  of  the  gospel,  which  is  a 
divine  secret  now  at  last  disclosed.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a 
definition  of  a  New  Testament  “mystery.”  It  is  a  secret  of 
God  that  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  and  not  until 
then.* 

In  this  paper  three  mysteries,  Israel’s  blindness,  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  Babylon,  are  to  be  discussed  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  termination.  Apparently  all  three  of  these  are 
to  continue  in  progress  during  a  period  of  time  closed  by 
the  conjunction  “until.”  To  prove  that  they  are  to  run  their 
course  during  this  time,  and  to  find  out  when  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  that  time  shall  be,  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 
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That  “until”  is  a  conjunction  meaning,  “to  the  time  that, 
till,  to  the  time  when,”  in  the  important  passages  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  proved  by  a  study  of  the  Greek  words.  Rom. 
11:25,  axQi-o^»  is  translated,  “until”;  Matt.  13:33,  la)?-o5,  is 
translated  “till”;  2  Thess.  2:7,  Itog,  is  translated  “until”; 
Rev.  17 :17,  axQt,  is  translated  “until.”  According  to  Thayer’s 
Greek  Lexicon  each  of  these  particles  is  used  as  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  which  denote  a  duration  of  time  having  a  definite  ending 
place.  “Until”  is  a  correct  translation.  In  the  case  of  the 
conjunction,  R.  T.  Chafer,  after  Webster,  says  that  the  con¬ 
junction  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  day  or  time  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  “until.”* 

Having  defined  the  term  “mystery”  and  concluded  that 
“until”  is  a  conjunction  indicating  a  termination,  and  that 
at  a  specific  time,  we  shall  now  fix  the  general  milestones  of 
prophecy  as  a  background  for  the  study  of  each  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  to  determine  what  that  time  is: 

This  paper  is  written  upon  the  assumption  that  the  pre- 
millennial  view  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  correct. 
Several  of  the  events  as  outlined  are  of  vital  importance  in 
the  discussion  of  the  termination  of  the  three  mysteries. 

First,  the  pretribulation  coming  of  the  Lord  for  his  own 
(1  Thess.  4:16-17;  1  Cor.  15:52).  Second,  the  tribulation 
lasting  seven  years  (Dan.  9:27;  Matt.  24:21;  Mk.  13:14). 
Third,  the  return  of  the  Lord  in  glory  with  his  saints  to  set 
up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth  and  to  fulfill  his  covenants 
with  Israel  (Matt.  24:29,  30,  31;  Lk.  21:20-27;  Mk.  13:24- 
27.)* 

It  satisfies  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  just  briefiy  state 
the  meaning  and  extent  of  each  of  the  three  mysteries  under 
consideration,  that  the  more  space  may  be  devoted  to  the 
s3mchronism  of  the  event  bringing  about  their  termination. 

1.  The  Mystery  op  Israel’s  Blindness.  The  mystery 
is  stated  in  Rom.  11:26-27.  “For  I  would  not,  brethren. 
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*"The  Coming  of  Christ — both  Pre-Millennial  and  Imminent*’  by  I.  M. 
Haldeman. 
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that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should 
be  wise  in  your  own  conceits ;  that  blindness  in  part  is  hap. 
pened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in. 
And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved :  as  it  is  written.  There  shall 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob:  For  this  is  my  covenant 
unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.” 

The  word  rendered  “blindness”  is  from  jKopcooig  which 
literally  means  “covering  with  a  callus,”  and  of  which  the 
tropical  meanings  are,  “dulled  perception  and  obtuseness 
of  mental  discernment.”  The  phrase  is  also  translated  “a 
hardening  hath  befallen,”  so  the  thought  may  well  contain 
the  idea  of  a  dulled  perception  and  also  of  a  hardened  heart 
The  phrase  the  “fulness  of  the  Gentiles”  is  translated  by 
Thayer  as  the  “full  number  of  the  Gentiles,”  by  Weymouth 
as  “the  great  mass  of  the  Gentiles.”  We  shall  return  to 
this  inasmuch  as  upon  it  hinges  the  “until”  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  mystery  of  Israel’s  blindness. 

Now  follows  a  brief  sketch  of  the  position  and  purpose 
of  Israel  as  the  background  of  this  mystery:®  Israel  was 
chosen  of  God  (Deut.  7:6)  to  become  the  instruments 
through  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  to  be  revealed  and 
to  be  the  depository  of  those  oracles:  to  be  the  people  who 
should  bring  forth  the  Redeemer;  and  as  the  nation  to  rule 
over  the  people  of  the  earth  when  Messiah’s  kingdom  is 
established.  God  made  five  covenants  with  Israel  to  confirm 
these  promises  to  the  nation. 

With  reference  to  the  past  no  definite  date  can  be  set 
for  the  beginning  of  Israel’s  blindness.  History  shows  that 
Israel  continuously  turned  away  from  God  into  rebellion  and 
apostacy,  so  the  leaders  and  prophets  rightly  called  them 
hard-hearted  and  stiff-necked  long  before  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  against  them  in  Romans  (Ps.  95:8;  Jer.  7:26;  Isa. 
6:9).  The  prophet  Isaiah  foretold  Israel’s  blindness  (6:9) 
and  Jesus  quotes  from  Isaiah  (Matt.  13:13,  15;  and  Jn. 
12:40)  to  prove  that  his  prophecy  was  being  fulfilled.  The 
blindness  is  spoken  of  as  a  judgment  of  God  to  the  intent 
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that  Israel  should  not  be  able  to  be  converted  and  saved 
(Jn.  12:40).  But  this  blindness  is  not  somethinsr  which 
God  has  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  people;  rather  it  is 
judgment  which  they  have  rightly  deserved  because  of  their 
rebellion.  “For  this  people^s  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed” 
(Matt.  13:16).  For  the  same  purpose  of  judgment  God 
shall  send  a  “strong  delusion”  upon  those  that  receive  not 
the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  believe  a  lie  when  the 
“wicked  one”  shall  be  revealed. 

Israel’s  rejection  of  Christ  was  the  reason  for  the  na¬ 
tional  judicial  blindness,  and  although  the  blindness  was  in 
process  before  this  time,  it  comes  into  judgment  when  it  is 
manifested  in  the  rejection  of  Christ  resulting  in  his  cruci¬ 
fixion.  That  Israel  was  to  be  blinded  was  no  mystery  (Isa. 
6:9),  but  that  it  was  to  continue  only  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  is  nowhere  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
added  revelation  of  the  end  of  the  period  of  blindness  is, 
then,  the  “mystery”  connected  with  Israel’s  blindness.  If 
we  can  determine  what  the  phrase,  “fulness  of  the  Gentiles” 
means  and  place  it  in  the  time  schedule  of  prophecy,  the 
problem  in  connection  with  Israel  is  solved. 

Two  views  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  are 
advanced.  Some  hold  that  it  refers  to  the  “completion  of  the 
purpose  of  God  in  this  age,  viz,  the  outcalling  from  among 
the  Gentiles  of  a  people  for  Christ’s  name,  ‘the  church  which 
is  his  body’  ”  (Eph.  1:22,  23).  Others  claim  that  the  fulness 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  Gentiles  is  in  view.  The  interpreters 
say  that  Israel  will  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  apostacy  of 
the  Gentiles  is  full. 

In  any  event,  according  to  the  time  table  postulated  pre¬ 
viously,  there  will  be  no  more  than  about  seven  years  diifer- 
ence  in  the  reckoning,  inasmuch  as  the  church  age  will  end 
with  the  rapture  of  the  saints  and  the  time  of  the  Gentiles 
ends  with  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  in  glory  seven 
years  later. 

That  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  terminates  with  the  com- 
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ing  of  the  Lord  in  glory  is  shown  clearly  in  the  passage  in 
Luke  21 :20-27.  From  verse  20  to  the  middle  of  verse  24  is 
a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in 
70  A.  D.,  and  this  followed  by  the  prophecy,  “And  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Grentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled.”  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  heavenly  signs  which  shall  herald  the  Lord’s  return  (cf. 
Matt.  24:27-31),  “And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming.  .  .  .”  This  clearly  shows  that  the  time  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  continues  only  until  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  heavens.  If  the  phrase  as  employed  in  Romans  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  then  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Israel’s  blindness  is  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Lord’s 
return.  As  this  is  one  of  two  possibilities  and  the  other 
indicates  an  earlier  termination,  then  the  Lord’s  return  in 
glory  may  be  definitely  fixed  as  the  latest  point  of  time  to 
which  the  blindness  of  Israel  can  extend. 

Now  if  Weymouth’s  translation,  “great  mass  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,”  and  Thayer’s,  “full  number”  be  correct  and  these  be 
references  to  the  church,  then  the  blindness  of  Israel  is 
brought  to  its  end  seven  years  earlier,  i.e.,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tribulation.  From  the  passage  which  precedes  the 
statement  of  Israel’s  blindness  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  it  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  it  is  the  church  here 
referred  to.  Paul  has  been  talking  about  the  “breaking  oif’ 
of  Israel  that  the  Gentile  might  be  grafted  into  the  tree.  In 
verse  24  “Thou  wert  .  .  .  grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a 
good  olive  tree,”  and  so  the  phrase  “fullness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in”  can  not  reasonably  refer  to  an3d:hing  else  than 
to  what  Paul  has  been  referring  to  all  along — ^the  ingrafting 
of  the  Gentiles.  To  make  this  mean  the  fulness  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  to  accuse  the  Apostle  of 
introducing  a  new  subject  into  a  place  where  the  context 
has  clearly  implied  another,  without  any  word  of  explana¬ 
tion. 

This  interpretation  seems  to  harmonize  with  other  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  the  subject.  In  Deut.  30 :1,  2,  we  find  that  the  Jews 
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will  turn  to  the  Lord  in  repentance  while  in  the  dispersion, 
and  this  is  given  as  a  condition  preceding  the  Lord’s  return, 
in  fact,  as  a  condition  upon  which  the  captivity  will  be 
turned.  The  reasonableness  of  this  is  apparent.  With  the 
outcalling  of  the  church,  the  Jews  will  begin  to  get  their 
eyes  opened,  and  the  tribulation  period  will  serve  to  further 
enlighten  them  and  to  turn  their  hearts  toward  the  Lord. 
This  is  also  in  agreement  with  God’s  punitive  dealings  with 
Israel.  He  is  not  vindictive,  but  rather  wants  to  vindicate 
His  righteousness  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  educate 
His  people. 

Furthermore,  if  God  is  to  have  a  faithful  remnant  to 
witness  that  the  kingdom  is  again  “at  hand”  after  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  the  church  then  some  in  Israel  must  have  the  blind¬ 
ness  removed  to  perform  the  task.  There  shall  be  such  a 
witness  (Matt.  24:14)  and  there  shall  be  such  a  remnant 
(Rev.  7:4-8).  But  the  full  restoration  of  Israel  and  the 
entire  removal  of  blindness  will  be  brought  to  pass  when 
“they  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced”  (Zech.  12:10). 

2.  The  Mystery  op  Lawlessness.  Paul’s  second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  gives  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  this  mystery:  “Let  no  man  deceive  you  my  any  means: 
for  that  day  shall  not  come  except  there  come  a  falling  away 
first  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition. 
Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
Grod,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember 
ye  not,  that,  when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these 
things?  And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he  might 
be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work:  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  re¬ 
vealed  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 
Even  him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with 
all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  de- 
ceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  because 
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they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  a  strong 
delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie:  That  they  all  might 
be  dammed  who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in 
unrighteousness”  (2  Thess.  2:3-12). 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  mystery  of  lawlessness 
is,  I  am  making  this  translation  of  the  verses  6,  7,  8.  “And 
now  you  know  that  which  restrains  (neut.  sing.  act.  pres, 
part.)  that  he  (the  lawless  one)  may  be  manifested  in  his 
own  season.  For  the  mystery  (now  revealed  secret),  law¬ 
lessness  is  in  operation;  only  one  now  restrains  (mas.  act. 
sing.  pres,  part.)  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  at 
that  time  the  lawless  one  shall  be  manifested,  whom  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  .  .  .  etc.” 

What  is  the  revealed  secret  which  was  operating  even 
in  Paul’s  day  toward  a  certain  result?  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  “working”  in  the  Greek  here.*  It  was  no  mystery  that 
man’s  will  was  opposed  to  God’s  will.  That  began  with  the 
first  rebellion.  Each  succeeding  dispensation  saw  its  mani¬ 
festation.  The  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  that  lawlessness  was 
even  then  shaping  itself  into  open  rebellion  and  that  in  the 
future  was  to  be  manifested  in  a  representative  person  who 
would  exalt  himself  and  oppose  God,  and  to  whom  both  de¬ 
ceived  Jews  and  Gentiles  would  direct  their  worship.  The 
mystery  is  not  that  lawlessness  was  already  working,  but 
the  mystery  is  in  the  suggestion  that  it  was  working  toward 
an  end — its  consummation  in  the  “Lawles  One”  and  that 
this  one  was  to  be  destroyed  at  a  fixed  time. 

However,  at  this  point  all  that  we  “hold  dear”  in  the 
matter  of  definition  is  brought  into  question  by  various 
writers.  Weymouth  translates  vs.  7,  “For  lawlessness  is 
already  at  work  in  secret;  but  in  secret  only  until  the  man 
who  now  restrains  it  is  removed.”  This  is  impossible.  In 
the  first  place  he  takes  the  neuter  subject  of  the  sentence, 
“mystery,”  and  makes  an  adverbial  phrase  “in  secret”  out 
of  it,  then  takes  the  qualitative  genitive,  “lawlessness,”  which 
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is  in  apposition  with  “mystery,”  and  makes  a  subject  out  of 
it.  In  the  second  part  of  the  verse  secret  does  not  appear  in 
any  form  whatsoever.  It  is  obvious  that  his  translation  is 
wholly  incorrect.  It  is  rather  a  paraphrase  interpreting 
“mystery”  to  mean  something  secret.  Several  others  concur 
in  similar  views:  Dr.  Gaebelein  writes,’  “The  mystery  of 
lawlessness  will  cease  to  be  a  mystery  when  the  lawless  one, 
the  man  of  sin,  is  manifested.”  The  Apostle  Paul  doesn’t 
agree  to  that,  for  he  seems  to  hold  that  “something  hid  from 
the  past  ages  and  now  revealed”  is  still  a  “mystery,”  “Even 
the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  gen¬ 
erations,  but  is  now  made  manifest  to  his  saints:  to  whom 
God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles ;  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory.”  Again,  Jamieson,  Fausset  and  Brown’s 
Critical  Commentary  holds,  “The  mystery  of  iniquity — ^the 
counterwork  to  the  mystery  of  godliness  (1  Tim.  3:16), 
Anti-Christianity  latently  working,  as  distinguished  from  its 
final  open  manifestation.  ‘Mystery’  in  Scripture  means,  not 
what  remains  always  a  secret,  but  that  which  is  for  a  while 
hidden,  but  in  due  time  manifested.”  Here  it  seems  that 
the  commentary  confuses  the  revelation  of  the  secret  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  laivless  one;  the  fact  of  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  revealed  secret.  His  manifestation  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  “mystery”  as  the  latent  working  of  the 
Anti-Christian  forces.  In  fact,  to  distinguish  the  latent 
working  forces  of  evil  from  their  final  manifestation  in  the 
man  of  sin  is  to  break  down  the  whole  “mystery,”  for  latent 
sin  working  is  no  “mystery,”  but  rather  the  “mystery”  is 
that  the  latent  working  sin  is  operating  towards  a  definite 
goal. 

Of  interest  at  this  point  are  what  Dr.  L.  S.  Chafer 
pleased  to  term  the  four  milestones  in  the  motives  of  Satan. 
They  show  the  progress  of  his  plan  which  finally  terminates 
in  the  incarnation  in  the  man  of  sin.  In  the  dateless  past 
he  said,  “I  will  be  like  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of 
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heaven  and  earth.”  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  he  tempted  Eve 
to  “be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,”  by  becoming  inde- 
pendent  of  God,  in  fact  repudiating  Him.  To  Christ  he  had 
the  audacity  to  say,  “Worship  me,”  and  in  a  final  effort  to 
win  the  day  he  shall  appear  in  the  person  of  his  masterpiece 
saying,  “I  am  God.” 

But  his  appearance  in  flesh  cannot  be  made  until  the 
restrainer  is  taken  out  of  the  way.  (2  Thess.  2:6-7.)  There 
is  much  of  conjecture  as  to  what  or  whom  this  restrainer  is. 
Jamieson,  Faussett  and  Brown  present  various  views  in 
their  commentary:  “The  power  that  has  restrained  the  man 
of  sin  from  his  full  and  final  development  is  the  moral  and 
conservative  influence  of  political  states  (Olhausen) :  the 
fabric  of  human  polity  as  a  coercive  power:  as  *he  who  now 
letteth*  refers  to  those  who  rule  that  polity  by  which  the 
great  upbursting  of  godliness  is  kept  down  (Alford).  The 
‘what  withholdeth*  refers  to  the  general  hindrance;  ‘he  now 
letteth,'  to  the  person  in  whom  that  hindrance  is  summed 
up.  Romanism,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Anti-Christ,  was 
thus  kept  in  check  by  the  Roman  emperor.  The  removal  of 
the  withholding  power  will  be  when  the  civil  polity,  derived 
from  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  to  be  in  its  last  form 
divided  into  ten  kingdoms  (Rev.  17:3,  11-13),  shall  with  its 
leading  representative  head  for  the  time  being  yield  to  the 
prevalent  godless  ‘lawlessness*  with  the  ‘lawless  one*  as  its 
embodiment.  The  elect  church  and  the  Spirit  cannot  well 
be,  as  De  Burgh  suggests,  the  withholding  power  meant;  for 
both  shall  never  be  wholly  taken  out  of  he  way  (Matt. 
28:20).  However,  the  testimony  of  the  elect  church,  and 
the  Spirit  in  her,  are  the  great  hindrance  to  the  rise  of  the 
apostasy;  and  it  is  possible  that,  though  the  Lord  shall  have 
a  faithful  few  even  then,  yet  the  full  energy  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  visible  church,  counteracting  the  energy  or  ‘working 
of  the  mystery*  of  lawlessness  by  the  testimony  of  the  elect, 
shall  have  been  so  far  ‘taken  out  of  the  way,*  or  set  aside, 
as  to  admit  the  manifestation  of  the  ‘lawless  one.*  ** 

While  the  Roman  state  may  in  a  measure  act  as  a  re- 
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strainer  of  the  manifestation  of  the  lawless  one,  yet  the  ex¬ 
planation  given  above,  i.  e.,  “that  its  representative  head 
shall  for  the  time  being  yield  to  the  lawless  one,”  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text  which  says  that  he 
“be  taken  out  of  the  way,  or  midst.”  Now  yielding  or  form¬ 
ing  an  alliance  is  not  the  equivalent  of  being  taken  out  of 
the  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  that  the  “elect  church 
and  the  Spirit  within  her”  shall  not  be  wholly  taken  out  of 
the  way  finds  no  support  in  the  passage  used  as  proof.  The 
correct  translation  is  not,  “I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,”  which  would  indicate  that  the  church 
remained  on  earth  until  the  end  of  the  world,  but  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  translated,  “end  or  consummation  of  the  age,**  so, 
arguing  on  the  same  basis,  this  passage  would  mean  that 
the  church  is  removed  at  the  end  of  this  age,  i.e.,  with  the 
rapture.  This,  of  course,  is  in  harmony  with  the  premillen- 
nial  view  adopted  as  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  paper. 

Further,  if  Satan  be  the  god  of  this  world  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  governments  be  in  his  hand,  then  to  make  civil  au¬ 
thority  the  restraining  power  would  be  absurd,  for  then 
Satan  would  be  restraining  Satan.  On  the  other  hand  the 
context  shows  that  it  is  God  whom  Satan  is  opposing,  and 
so  it  would  be  only  natural  that  it  should  be  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  who,  in  turn,  should  restrain  Satan.  Could  Satan’s 
plan  be  restrained  by  lesser  powers?  As  both  a  neuter  and 
a  personal  participle  are  used  here,  “what  withholdeth  and 
he  that  restrains”  it  is  quite  adaptable  to  the  interpretation 
that  both  an  agency  and  an  agent  are  in  view,  i.e.,  the  Holy 
Spirit  working  through  the  agency  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Gaebelein  gives  his  conclusion  of  the  matter:  “It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  When  the  church  leaves  the  earth 
then  this  restraining  power  and  person,  who  dwells  in  the 
church  and  therefore  is  here  on  earth,  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  As  a  result,  in  due  time  the  lawless  one  will  be 
revealed.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  came  down  from  heaven  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  form  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ, 
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will  be  withdrawn  when  that  body  is  complete  and  taken  to 
glory  to  be  joined  to  the  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Now  back  again  to  the  “man  of  sin” ;  Christ  also  speaks 
of  a  coming  one  who  would  deceive  the  Jews  into  receiving 
him,  “I  am  come  in  my  Father’s  name,  and  ye  receive  me 
not:  If  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  re¬ 
ceive.”  Further,  John  gives  us  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  this  coming  deceiver,  “He  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son’*  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Revelation 
presents  two  beasts  both  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  this 
same  “Lawless  one”  or  Antichrist. 

The  first  beast  is  quite  generally  conceded  to  be  the  last 
Gentile  world-ruler,  identical  with  the  fourth  beast  of  Dan. 
7:23-28,  who  shall  reign  over  the  revived  Roman  empire. 
Almost  as  general  is  the  opinion  that  the  “willful  king”  of 
Dan.  11 :36  and  the  “idol  shepherd”  of  Zech.  11 :7  refer  to 
the  second  beast,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  which  of  the 
two  beasts  is  the  “lawless  one”  or  Antichrist,  there  is  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion.  While  it  makes  no  difference 
which  of  the  two  is  Antichrist  so  far  as  the  end  of  their 
power — “the  until”  to  be  determined  in  this  paper — is  con¬ 
cerned,  since  they  meet  the  same  fate  at  the  same  time,  yet 
it  is  interesting  to  know  which  is  which. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman  presents  reasons  why  the  second 
beast  cannot  be  the  Antichrist:  “He  leads  the  whole  world  to 
worship  the  first  beast.  (Rev.  13:12)  He  fills  the  same  func¬ 
tion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  in  relation  to  Christ.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  here  not  to  speak  of  himself,  but  to  lead  men 
to  faith  and  service  in  Christ.  Just  so  this  second  beast  does 
not  speak  of  himself;  he  does  not  seek  to  lead  men  to  believe 
in  himself,  but  the  first  beast,  the  head  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Antichrist,  we  are  told  on  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  Son  of  God,  will  ‘come  in  his  own  name.’  That  ought 
to  settle  it  beyond  all  dispute.” 

Dr.  Haldeman’s  statement  lacks  Scriptural  proof  that  the 
one  coming  “in  his  own  name”  is  the  Antichrist.  Jesus 
simply  said,  “If  another  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will 
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receive,”  which  is  vastly  different  from  saying,  “If  another 
come  in  his  own  name,  he  is  Antichrist,”  so  Dr.  Haldeman  is 
assuming  an  identification  which  requires  proof  and  has 
none.  There  is  only  one  definition  of  “the”  Antichrist  found 
in  Scripture  and  it  is  given  by  John  in  1  Jn.  2:22,  “He  is 
the  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son,”  and 
no  such  statement  is  made  by  Jesus  in  the  passage  under 
consideration. 

Since  the  picture  in  Revelation  presents  two  beasts,  the 
first  conceded  to  be  a  Gentile,  and  the  second  a  Jew,  as  may 
be  seen  from  references  given  previously,  and  neither  of 
them  is  positively  identified,  it  behooves  us  to  search  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures  to  see  what  is  there  taught  con¬ 
cerning  the  promised  Messiah  or  Christ,  who  is  the  one 
whom  the  Jews  are  still  anticipating.  In  Deut.  18:18  Moses 
predicts  the  coming  of  a  great  Prophet;  in  Ps.  110:4  is  the 
prophecy  of  the  Priest-King  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
and  in  2  Sam.  7:16  the  Lord  promises  David  that  “his 
throne  would  be  established  forever.”  This,  in  brief,  is  the 
hope  of  Israel:  they  look  for  an  “anointed  one”  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  who  shall  be  prophet,  priest  and  king.  Now 
these  passages  do  not  suggest  that  the  Jews  are  looking 
for  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  one  who  will 
represent  God.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
ever  charged  with  blasphemy  and  persecuted,  because  He 
made  himself  equal  with  God  (Jn.  5:18). 

Therefore,  if  the  Antichrist  is  to  be  a  false  Christ,  a 
counterfeit,  then  he  will  answer  to  these  characteristics.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  the  Antichrist  is  a  prophet  and  a  priest,  then, 
he  shall  direct  worship  to  another.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
found  in  Revelation  13.  The  second  beast  is  expressly  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  false  prophet  in  Rev.  19:20;  the  fact  that  he 
supervises  the  worship  of  the  first  beast  pronounces  him  a 
priest,  and  the  fact  that  “he  exercises  all  the  authority  of  the 
first  beast”  shows  that  he,  too,  must  be  a  king.  Thus  we 
see  that  what  Dr.  Haldeman  uses  as  proof  that  the  second 
beast  could  not  be  the  Antichrist  is  really  tantamount  to 
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proof  that  he  is.  The  Antichrist  is  not  to  be  the  object  of 
worship,  rather,  as  Dr.  Haldeman  states,  the  second  beast  is 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  first,  causing  people  to  wor¬ 
ship  him,  working  miracles  for  him,  in  short,  be  related  to 
him  as  Christ  was  to  the  Father. 

According  to  this  interpretation  the  passage  in  Jn.  5:43 
refers  primarily  not  to  the  Antichrist  but  to  the  first  beast, 
and  the  passage  in  2  Thessalonians  must  be  divided  so  that 
verses  3-8  refer  to  the  first  beast,  and  9-10  may  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  false  prophet  or  Antichrist  on  behalf  of  the 
Lawless  One. 

Now  concerning  the  doom  of  this  awful  and  malign  being 
the  Scripture  is  quite  clear.  The  passage  in  Thessalonians 
shows  that  the  mystery  of  inquity  will  be  restrained  so  long 
as  the  restrainer,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  church,  is  in  the 
world,  and  then  the  “wicked  one”  will  be  revealed,  whom  the 
Lord  shall  consume  with  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.  This  quite  clearly 
refers  to  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  to  the  earth.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  account  of  the  Second  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  Rev.  19:11-20,  at  the  close  of  which  account  is  the 
destruction  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet:  “And  the 
beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that 
wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that  wor¬ 
shipped  his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a  lake 
of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.” 

3.  The  Mystery  Bablyon.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Revelation  is  the  account  of  the  growth,  assumption  of  power 
and  final  destruction  of  Mystery  Babylon.  In  the  eighteenth 
chapter  is  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  the  great. 
The  first  is  destroyed  by  the  beast,  the  world  power,  and 
the  second  is  by  fire  as  was  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
first  is  the  false  religious  system  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  second  which  is  the  political  organization.  Mystery 
Babylon  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  R.  T.  Chafer,  and  is  therefore  in  the  strict  sense  a  New 
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Testament  mystery.  All  of  the  Old  Testament  references  to 
Babylon  are  to  the  literal  city  Babylon  and  not  to  the  mys¬ 
tery.* 

The  apostle’s  own  words  are  worthy  of  careful  consid¬ 
eration:  “Upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written,  Mystery 
Babylon  the  Great.  .  .  .  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest 
upon  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make 
her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her 
with  fire.  For  God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulflll  his 
will,  and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast, 
until  the  words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled”  (Rev.  17:5,  16,  17). 

The  genesis  of  this  false  religious  system  marked  the 
second  attack  of  Satan  upon  the  human  race.  His  first  was 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  when  he  tempted  Eve  to  become  as  a 
god,  and  this  second  great  attack  is  seen  to  be  the  setting 
up  of  a  false  worship  to  divert  from  God  his  rightful  wor¬ 
ship  and  homage.*  This  ancient  mystery  religion  was 
founded  by  Nimrod  the  arch-apostate  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
He  is  described  as  a  “hunter  of  the  souls  of  men,”  by  the 
rabbis.  A  false  trinity  was  featured  in  his  system.  There 
was  the  Supreme  Father  God,  who  was  not  worshipped ;  the 
mother  goddess,  the  human  queen  Semiramis,  wife  of  Nim¬ 
rod  at  Babylon;  and  her  son,  both  worshipped. 

Dr.  Ironside  graphically  tells  of  the  development  of  this 
idolatrous  system:'®  “Building  on  the  primeval  promise  of 
the  woman’s  seed  who  was  to  come,  Semiramis  bore  a  son 
whom  she  declared  was  miraculously  conceived;  and  when 
she  presented  him  to  the  people,  he  was  hailed  as  the  prom¬ 
ised  deliverer.  This  was  Tammuz,  whose  worship  Ezekiel 
protested  against  in  the  days  of  captivity.  Thus  was  intro¬ 
duced  the  mystery  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  a  form  of 
idolatry  that  is  older  than  any  other  known  to  man.  The 
rites  of  this  worship  were  secret.  Only  the  initiated  were 
permitted  to  know  its  mysteries.  It  was  Satan’s  effort  to 


'Classroom  Lectures  on  the  Mysteries  of  God. 
Ubid. 

^*“Lectures  on  'Revelation,**  p.  290  ff. 
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delude  mankind  with  an  imitation  so  like  the  truth  of  God 
that  they  would  not  know  the  true  Seed  of  the  woman  when 
He  came  in  the  fullness  of  time.” 

From  Babylon  this  mystery  religion  spread  to  all  the 
surrounding  nations  and  through  the  aid  of  three  great 
migrations  became  world-wide  in  one  form  or  another.  In 
Egypt  the  mother  goddess  was  Isis  and  the  son  god,  Horus; 
in  Greece  the  mother,  Aphrodite,  the  son  Eros;  and  in  Rome 
the  mother,  Venus,  and  the  son,  Cupid. 

“Everywhere  the  symbols  were  the  same,  the  image  of 
the  queen  of  heaven  with  babe  in  her  arms  was  seen  every¬ 
where.  Linked  with  this  central  mystery  were  countless 
lesser  mysteries,  the  hidden  meaning  of  which  was  known 
only  to  initiates,  but  the  outward  forms  were  practiced  by 
all  the  people.  Among  these  were  the  doctrines  of  purga¬ 
torial  purification  after  death,  salvation  by  countless  sacra¬ 
ments  such  as  priestly  absolution,  sprinkling  with  holy 
water,  the  offering  of  round  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven, 
the  dedication  of  virgins  to  the  gods,  which  was  literally 
sanctified  prostitution,  weeping  for  Tammuz  for  a  period  of 
40  days,  prior  to  the  great  festival  of  Istar,  who  was  said 
to  have  received  her  son  back  from  the  dead;  for  it  was 
taught  that  Tammuz  was  slain  by  a  wild  boar  and  after¬ 
wards  brought  back  to  life.  To  him  the  egg  was  sacred,  as 
depicting  the  mystery  of  his  resurrection,  even  as  the  ever¬ 
green  was  his  chosen  symbol  and  was  set  up  in  honor  of  his 
birth  at  the  winter  solstice,  when  a  boar’s  head  was  eaten 
in  memory  of  his  conflict  and  a  yule-log  burned  with  many 
mysterious  observances.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  sacred 
to  Tammuz,  as  symbolizing  the  life-giving  principle  and  the 
first  letter  of  his  name.  It  is  represented  upon  vast  numbers 
of  most  ancient  altars  and  temple,  and  did  not,  as  many  have 
supposed,  originate  with  Christianity.”" 

When  Babylon  was  overthrown  by  Xerxes  in  487  B.  C. 
the  Pontiff  and  priests  of  this  system  moved  to  Pergamos. 
From  here,  the  belief  was  carried  across  the  sea  and  to 


pp.  291,  292,  293. 
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Italy,  where  the  ancient  cult  was  propagated  under  the  name 
of  the  Etruscan  mysteries,  and  eventually  Rome  became  the 
headquarters  of  Babylonianism.  In  74  B.  C.  Julius  Caesar 
became  pontiff  of  the  Etruscan  order  and  later  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  Elagabalus  became  emperor  in  218  A.  D.  and  de¬ 
feating  the  high-priest  of  the  Memphis  branch,  secured  its 
pontificate,  uniting  both  branches  in  his  crown  rights.  In 
378  A.  D.,  after  searching  for  someone  to  take  the  pontifi¬ 
cate,  the  Christian  Bishop  of  Rome,  one  Damasus,  accepted 
the  Babylonian  pontificate  and  thus  united  Christianity  and 
Babylonianism!  The  Church  rapidly  sunk  into  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages.  Pagan  temples  were  turned  into  Chris- 
tion  cathedrals  and  the  eflfigy  of  Venus  was  replaced  by  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  she  became  known  as  the  Mother  of  God 
—the  title  given  to  the  goddess  of  Babylon.  She  is  still 
styled  that  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  crucifix  replaced 
the  effigy  of  Cupid.  The  feast  days  and  s3nnbols  of 
paganism  mentioned  previously  were  taken  over  wholesale 
into  this  paganized  Christianity.*’ 

Thus  we  see  that  mystery  Babylon  is  apostate  Christianity 
in  its  final  form.  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman  in  his  booklet,  “The 
Scarlet  Woman”  sets  forth  the  contrasts  between  this  future 
apostate  church  and  the  true  church  which  is  the  Bride  of 
Christ : 

“The  church  is  represented  by  a  chaste  virgin.  This 
woman  is  a  bedizened  harlot.  The  church  is  espoused  to  one 
husband.  This  woman  holds  promiscuous  commerce  with  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  The  church  is  the  mystery  of  godliness. 
This  woman  is  the  mystery  of  Babylon.  The  church  offers 
the  cup  of  salvation  and  stands  for  holiness.  This  woman 
holds  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup  full  of  abominations  and 
filthiness.  The  church  is  the  mother  of  saints.  This  woman 
is  the  mother  of  harlots,  a  scarlet-clad  woman  .  .  .  drunken 
with  the  blood  of  saints  .  .  .  revelling  in  their  blood  till  she 
becomes  frenzied  and  drunken  by  it.” 

But  just  as  victory  seems  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  this 

**Brief  of  notes  given  by  R.  T.  Chafer. 
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scarlet  woman  the  ten  kings  and  the  beast  will  dismount 
her  from  her  position  and  destroy  her.  “And  the  ten  horns 
which  thou  sawest,  and  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  harlot, 
and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her 
flesh,  and  shall  burn  her  utterly  with  fire.  For  God  did  put 
in  their  hearts  to  do  his  mind,  and  to  come  to  one  mind,  and 
to  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of 
God  should  be  accomplished”  (Rev.  17:16,  17;  A.S.V.).  The 
time  has  come  when  the  federated  kingdom  of  ten  horns 
and  the  beast  are  made  of  one  mind  in  rebellion  against  the 
scarlet  woman  who  had  been  “riding”  them,  the  kings  agree¬ 
ing  in  giving  over  their  kingdoms  to  the  beast,  and  by  con¬ 
certed  effort  ridding  themselves  of  the  papal  system,  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  ten  kings  because  it  curtailed  their  power, 
and  hateful  to  the  beast  because  he  would  have  the  worship 
of  the  world  himself. 

Here  the  action  of  the  ten  horns  and  the  beast  is  given; 
the  reason  for  it,  an  agreement  to  continue  “until”  the 
“words  of  God”  are  accomplished.  The  “until”  does  not 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  scarlet  woman 
but  rather  to  the  duration  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
beast  and  his  confederates.  “The  destruction  of  ‘Mystery 
Babylon*  will  occur  at  the  time  the  worship  of  the  Beast  is 
set  up,  for  the  Beast  (Antichrist)  in  his  jealous  hate  will 
not  permit  any  worship  that  does  not  center  in  himself.”'* 
In  Dan.  7:27  we  are  told  that  the  “prince,”  which  is  the 
beast,  “shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week: 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and 
the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abomina¬ 
tions  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation, 
and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolator” 
(See  also  Matt.  24:15  and  Mk.  13:14  and  Dan.  11:39).  Since 
the  Beast  enters  the  temple  in  the  middle  of  the  week  of 
seven  years  according  to  the  foregoing  passages,  then  **My8- 
tery  Babylon**  is  destroyed  just  prior  to  that. 


'*”The  Book  of  Revelation,’*  page  153,  by  Charles  Larkin.  Larkin  holds 
first  beast  to  be  Anticrist. 
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Such  a  course  of  events  is  seen  to  be  shaping  up  in  the 
world  about  us  and  indications  of  it  are  seen  in  other  Scrip¬ 
tures.  We  see  two  great  movements  growing  in  strength  in 
the  world.  There  is  the  Prelatic  Religious  System  which  is 
day  by  day  at  an  alarming  rate  increasing  both  in  numbers 
and  political  power.  When  this  religious  system  shall  come 
to  and  abuse  her  supremacy,  then  the  final  form  of  apostacy, 
which  is  modernism,  (See  “Why  Modernism  is  the  Apos¬ 
tacy,”  S.  S.  Times  August  30,  1930)  shall  rise  to  slay  her. 
It  is  said  of  both  the  Antichrist  and  the  world  ruler  that 
they  shall  exalt  themselves  above  God  (Antichrist,  see  Dan. 
ll:33ff;  world  ruler.  Rev.  13:4-8).  The  fact  that  the  Anti¬ 
christ  magnifies  himself  above  every  god  (Dan.  11:36)  would 
at  first  seem  contradictory  to  the  fact  that  he  is  to  direct  the 
worship  toward  the  first  beast  (Rev.  13:12;  Dan.  11:39), 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  worship  is  to  be  the 
divinity  in  man,  then  it  offers  no  problem.  Wonderful  pro¬ 
phetic  word  which  predicts  that  his  god  shall  be  a  god  of 
forces!  All  the  prophet  needed  to  do  was  to  put  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  “resident”  in  front  of  forces,  and  he  would  have  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  modernist  whose  god  is  one  of  evo¬ 
lutionary  resident  forces. 

Going  back  again  to  the  passage  concerning  this  alliance 
of  the  beast  and  the  kings  we  see  that  it  shall  continue  “until 
the  words  of  God  are  accomplished.”  When  shall  the  “words 
of  God”  be  accomplished?  In  Balaam’s  Messianic  prophecy 
from  Peor  is  the  statement  that  it  shall  be  when  the  Star 
comes  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  out  of  Israel  to  smite 
the  comers  of  Moab  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. 
Strange  marvel  that  this  same  phrase,  “words  of  God”  found 
way  back  here  in  the  Old  Testament  should  refer  to  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ  in  glory,  which  is  the  time  clearly 
shown  to  be  the  end  of  the  beast’s  rule.  The  passage  in  2 
Thessalonians  2 :8  expressly  declares  the  death  of  the  Wicked 
One  at  the  brightness  of  Christ’s  coming,  and  Rev.  19:11-20 
gives  both  the  death  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
(which  is  Antichrist)  as  occurring  at  the  Lord’s  return. 
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In  conclusion  I  will  recapitulate  the  times  at  which  each 
of  the  three  prophecies  terminate:  Israel’s  blindness  runs 
until  the  “fullness  of  the  Gentiles”  which  refers  to  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  the  church  ending  with  the  rapture.  At  this 
time  the  blindness  of  Israel  begins  to  be  lifted,  but  they 
receive  their  full-orbed  vision  when  they  look  on  Christ, 
“whom  they  had  pierced,”  at  His  Second  Coming. 

The  “Mystery  Babylon”  comes  to  a  head  and  runs  its 
full  course  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  for  it  is  at  this  time 
that  the  beast  and  the  ten  kings  rebel  and  destroy  her. 
Finally  the  “mystery  of  lawlessness”  is  brought  to  its  con¬ 
summation  when  Christ  comes  at  the  end  of  the  tribulation 
period  to  take  judgment  upon  the  devil  and  all  his  cohorts. 

Israel’s  blindness  begins  to  end  at  the  rapture  of  the 
church;  and,  three  and  one  half  years  later,  the  “Mystery 
Babylon”  meets  its  doom;  and  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  an 
equal  period  of  time,  the  great  masterpiece  of  Satan  is  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire. 
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SCRIPTURE  UNITY  CONCERNING  CHRIST 
By  William  C.  Bennett 

“Wherefore  when  He  cometh  into  the  world,  He  saith, 
‘Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast 
Thou  prepared  Me/  ...  ‘In  the  volume  of  the  Book  it  is 
written  of  Me.*  **  It  might  be  questioned  as  to  the  exact 
time  the  Lord  Jesus  uttered  these  words  but  it  was  “when 
He  cometh  into  the  world.**  Undoubtedly  it  was  at  His 
birth.  The  infant  child  Jesus  was  quoting  from  Psalm  40  a 
truth  which  is  true  to  the  very  letter.  A  perusal  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  from  Genesis  one  to  Revelation  twenty-two  will  con¬ 
vince  one  that  Christ  is  the  center  and  theme  of  the  Word 
of  God.  He  not  only  spoke  words  but  He  was  the  Word 
“made  flesh.**  That  there  is  a  harmony  in  all  these  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  a  consistency  that  sets  it  apart  from  all  other 
books  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  plenitude  of  literature  that  one  might  read 
for  testimonies  concerning  Christ.  They  will  be  many  and 
varied,  good  and  bad,  orthodox  and  unorthodox,  yet  none  are 
as  complete  and  consistent  as  the  Word  of  God  itself.  Even 
commentaries  and  books  on  the  Bible  fall  short  and  mis¬ 
interpret  what  the  Scriptures  themselves  teach.  For  proof 
of  this  we  turn  to  some  of  the  Jewish  writings. 

In  the  Talmud  we  find  that  the  “Messiah  expected  was 
far  above  the  conditions  of  the  most  exalted  of  God*s  serv¬ 
ants,  even  His  angels;  in  short,  so  closely  bordering  on  the 
divine,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  Him 
therefrom.***  But  even  though  it  was  a  great  expectation 

‘Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  1,  p.  179. 
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it  still  falls  short  of  the  true  Christ.  The  Messiah  of  the 
Talmud  does  not  fit  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament  does.  The  Old 
Testament  expectation  was  one  of  a  coming  Messiah  and 
Redeemer. 

As  to  the  preexistence  of  Christ  the  Scriptures  have  the 
only  true  teaching.  The  Talmud  says  He  was  preexistent 
while  the  ‘‘Midrash  on  Psalm  8:9  expressly  mentions  the 
Messiah  among  the  seven  things  created  before  the  world.”* 
In  turning  to  the  Apocrpha  we  find  no  Messiah  at  all.  “The 
silence  of  the  Apocrypha  about  the  Person  of  the  Messiah  is 
so  strange,  as  to  be  scarcely  explained  by  the  consideration, 
that  those  books  were  composed  when  the  need  of  a  Messiah 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  was  not  painfully  felt.”* 

We  do  not  read  far  into  either  Testament  before  we 
realize  that  they  agree  in  their  teaching,  history,  and  doc¬ 
trine.  This  agreement  is  most  essential.  The  Jews  are  the 
human  authors  of  the  Scriptures.  Paul  says,  “That  unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.”  The  Messiah 
they  wrote  about  and  looked  for  was  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  era.  We  have  noted  that  the  Jews  wrote  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  in  the  very  inceptive  stages  of  Christianity  they 
were  the  ones  to  whom  the  Gospel  made  its  first  glorious 
appeal.  For  this  to  happen,  there  must  have  been  a  harmony 
of  what  was  written  about  the  Person  they  believed  in.  Note 
that  the  Greek  word  Kopiog  of  the  New  Testament  is  used  to 
render  “Jahwe”  of  the  Old  Testament.  Why  this  was  chosen 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  “is  of  capital  importance. 
For  it  was  among  the  readers  of  the  Septuagint  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  first  made  its  way.  The  Septuagint  was  the  Bible  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  in  the  synagogues  the  reading  of 
it  was  heard  not  only  by  Jews  but  also  by  hosts  of  Gentiles, 
the  ‘God-fearers*  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  .  .  .  Thus  when  the 
Christian  missionaries  used  the  word  ‘Lord*  of  Jesus,  their 
hearers  knew  at  once  what  they  meant.  They  knew  at  once 
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that  Jesus  occupied  a  place  which  is  occupied  only  by  God. 
For  the  word  ‘Lord'  is  used  many  times  in  the  Greek  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  holiest  name  of  the  covenant  God  of  Israel,  and 
these  passages  were  applied  freely  to  Jesus.”* 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  two  lines  of  Prophecy 
concerning  Christ — one  as  a  Saviour  and  the  other  as  a 
King.  How  to  correlate  these  two  and  yet  be  consistent  at 
the  same  time  was  always  an  insoluble  enigma  to  the  Jewish 
rabbis.  They  could  never  conceive  that  these  two  apparently 
divergent  lines  fitted  one  Person.  Yet  these  Scriptures  with 
their  apparent  paradoxes  are  all  about  one  Person. 

Isaiah  52:13  speaks  of  an  exalted  servant  and  then  in 
the  same  breath  almost,  from  52 :14  to  53 :7  tells  of  a  suffer¬ 
ing  Servant.  We  turn  to  Isaiah  60  where  the  picture  is  of 
a  great  Deliverer  out  of  Zion.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  por¬ 
trayals  of  the  Messiah,  many  being  referred  to  as  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  Psalms.  In  Psalms  2,  24,  45,  and  72  are  some  of  those 
that  coincide  with  the  teachings  of  Isa.  60  about  a  King  who 
will  come  to  reign  forever.  Then  as  our  attention  is  directed 
to  Psalms  22,  40,  69  and  102  we  see  the  agonies  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  One  Who  is  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  In  Zecha- 
riah  14:4-9  is  the  story  of  One  who  will  some  day  stand  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Daniel  9:26  reveals  that  Messiah  is  to 
be  cut  off.  Many  other  like  Scriptures  could  be  cited  in 
parallel  form  as  these  have  been.  It  is  these  Scriptures  that 
form  the  basis  for  the  “good  news”  of  the  New  Testament. 
Let  us  turn  there  to  see  how  it  became  the  heart  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  message. 

Of  all  the  sermons  preached  by  characters  in  the  New 
Testament  we  see  a  consistent  harmony  of  teaching.  Where 
did  these  men  get  their  messages  and  how  is  it  possible  that 
they  agree  so  perfectly  if  they  did  not  come  from  a  common 
source? 

The  first  Person  to  meet  us  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  him¬ 
self.  It  is  of  Him  that  all  the  Scriptures  are  written.  Yet 
it  is  important  to  get  His  own  testimony  about  it.  Not  long 

*Machen,  The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion,  pp.  307,  308. 
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after  His  temptation  He  was  in  the  synagogue  in  Nazareth. 
He  stood  up  to  read.  The  portion  He  read  was  from  Isa.  61 
closing  the  scroll  in  the  middle  of  the  second  verse.  When 
He  finished  He  said,  “This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.”  Again,  while  at  a  feast  in  Jerusalem  He  was 
talking  to  the  Jews.  He  told  them  to  “search  the  Scriptures 
.  .  .  for  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me.”  It  was  the 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  that  made  it  possible  to  tell 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  was  to  be  born.  Matt.  2:4-6. 

As  Jesus  was  talking  to  the  Jews  one  day  He  told  them 
that  He  was  not  going  to  accuse  them  to  the  Father  but 
rather,  “There  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in 
whom  ye  trust.  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have 
believed  Me :  for  he  wrote  of  Me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his 
writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  My  words.”  Here  He  is  in 
reality  placing  the  writings  of  Moses  on  a  par  with  His  own 
words  for  that  which  Moses  wrote  was  about  Him.  As  He 
neared  the  end  of  His  life  He  took  his  disciples  and  said 
they  were  going  up  to  Jerusalem  so  that  “all  things  that  are 
written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
accomplished.”  The  Lord  Jesus  was  constantly  giving  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Scriptures  as  to  what  they  had  to  say  about 
Him  and  how  they  were  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  We 
could  not  leave  the  discussion  about  the  Lord  Jesus  without 
mentioning  the  incident  which  comes  to  every  mind  when 
thinking  of  this  subject.  It  is  at  the  end  of  Luke’s  Gospel, 
the  story  of  the  two  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  He  said  to 
them,  “0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken:  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?  And  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself.”  This  is  the 
witness  of  Christ  that  the  Old  Testament  was  all  about  Him 
for  that  was  all  the  Scriptures  that  the  Jews  had.  From 
Moses  to  the  end  of  Malachi  was  concerning  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  die  on  the  cross  that  He  might  redeem  the  world. 

We  leave  the  Lord  Jesus  and  go  into  the  book  of  the 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  is  recorded  the  events  that  took 
place  just  succeeding  the  ascension  of  Christ.  After  they 
had  tarried  in  Jerusalem  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them 
and  they  went  from  Jerusalem  “into  Judea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  carrying  the  Gos¬ 
pel  message.  These  men  preached  boldly  for  they  were  filled 
with  the  Spirit. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Acts  there  is  recorded  Stephen's 
address  before  the  council  and  his  subsequent  martyrdom. 
A  complete  analysis  of  the  speech  is  impossible  here  but  we 
can  see  how  Stephen  used  types  to  press  home  truths  con¬ 
cerning  the  Just  One  they  had  crucified  on  the  cross.  Joseph, 
the  well-beloved  son,  was  sent  to  his  brethren  with  his 
father’s  love.  “They  maltreated  him,  but  on  their  next  con¬ 
tact  with  him  they  find  him  their  deliverer.  In  this  case  we 
have  the  duality  repeated.  The  first  time  the  brethren  went 
for  corn  they  did  not  recognize  their  benefactor.  But  ‘At 
the  second  time  Joseph  was  made  known  to  his  brethren’ 
(v.  13).  The  hour  and  the  occasion  made  it  easy  for  Stephen 
to  press  home  on  his  hearers  in  all  its  significance  the  simple 
story  of  Joseph’s  rejection.  Had  not  his  auditors  rejected 
Jesus,  a  beloved  Son  sent  to  His  brethren  in  love?  ‘He  came 
unto  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not.’  The  history 
of  Moses  is  the  same.  He  left  the  court  of  Pharaoh  to  visit 
his  brethren  in  their  bondage,  “for  he  supposed  they  would 
have  understood  how  that  God  by  His  hand  would  deliver 
them,  but  they  understood  not.”  And  so  they  suffered  forty 
years  longer,  until  Moses  was  sent  a  second  time  (vv.  30  to 
34).  After  the  delivery  the  promised  land  is  not  reached 
until  a  second  leader,  with  the  same  purpose  as  the  first,  is 
given  to  them.”‘  With  a  closing  burst  of  passion  Stephen 
tells  them  that  their  fathers  persecuted  and  killed  the  pro¬ 
phets  who  wrote  of  Jesus  and  now  they  have  become  the 
“betrayers  and  murderers”  of  the  Just  One.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Jews  for  they  were  “cut  to  the  heart”  and  they 
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then  stoned  him  to  death,  making  him  the  first  martyr  for 
Christ. 

Another  famous  preacher  in  the  New  Testament  is  Philip. 
He  is  always  taken  as  a  classical  example  of  a  soul-winner. 
He  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  approach  this  Ethi- 
opian  eunuch  and  put  to  him  the  shrewd  question  that  he 
did.  At  the  time  the  eunuch  was  reading  one  of  the  clearest 
testimonies  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
He  did  not  understand  what  he  read  and  thus  needed  an 
interpreter.  Dr.  Stifler  suggests  that  this  passage  is  re¬ 
corded  to  show  that  “the  eunuch  needed  the  preacher  more 
than  the  preaching.”  One  is  needed  to  interpret  Scripture 
correctly  and  accurately.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  that  causes 
so  much  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation.  Philip 
took  the  passage  the  man  was  reading,  Isa.  53,  “and  began 
at  the  same  Scripture  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus.”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  used  other  portions  of  the  Word  of  God  to 
make  the  man  see  that  Jesus  was  the  one  who  had  come  to 
“save  the  people  from  their  sins.”  The  eunuch  believes,  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and  is  baptized  as  a 
testimony  that  he  was  a  saved  man.  Philip  was  able  to 
lead  this  man  to  Christ  because  the  Scriptures  that  he  used 
were  all  in  harmony  with  the  Person  he  preached  about. 

Peter  was  the  one  chosen  of  God  to  first  give  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles.  Through  divinely  ordained  circumstances 
he  is  led  to  the  home  of  Cornelius.  There  he  learns  the 
lesson  that  “God  is  no  respector  of  persons.”  With  this 
introduction  Peter  begins  to  preach  Christ  to  those  as¬ 
sembled  there.  He  offers  them  the  Gospel  and  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  in  Christ.  His  message  deals  with  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Christ,  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  that 
He  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and 
dead.  “To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through 
His  name  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  receive  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.”  Two  things  we  note  in  this  verse  (43).  First 
of  all,  that  the  prophets  witnessed  concerning  Christ  and 
that  Peter  knew  of  this;  and  secondly,  that  the  One  of  whom 
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the  prophets  witnessed  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  They 
foretold  of  the  “Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.” 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  man  of  the  history  of  the 
church  is  the  apostle  Paul.  Everything  that  he  wrote 
breathes  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  center  of  Paul’s  life  was 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  preached  nothing  save  “Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.”  Many  are  the  incidents  we  might 
use  to  illustrate  how  Paul  used  the  Old  Testament  in  order 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  In  the 
17th  chapter  of  Acts  is  a  good  example.  Paul  and  Silas  are 
on  their  second  missionary  tour  and  stop  at  Thessalonica 
where  Paul  spends  three  Sabbaths  expounding  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  has  three  propositions  to  prove:  first,  that  the 
Scriptures  show  that  the  Messiah  must  be  a  sufferer;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  this  Messiah  must  rise  from  the  dead;  thirdly, 
that  He  did  rise  from  the  dead  and  is  the  Messiah  therefore. 
The  Jews  saw  his  argument,  that  the  Jesus  he  was  preaching 
was  really  and  truly  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  had  long 
looked.  As  a  consequence  some  Jews  were  saved,  many 
Greeks,  and  quite  a  few  women.  Paul  was  very  learned  in 
the  Scriptures  and  he  was  able  to  see  how  consistent  they 
were  concerning  the  One  about  whom  he  preached.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  he  makes  his  defense  before  Agrippa. 
After  reviewing  his  life  and  the  story  of  his  conversion  he 
says,  “Having  therefore  obtained  help  from  God,  I  continue 
unto  this  day,  witnessing  to  both  small  and  great,  saying 
none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses 
did  say  should  come:  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He 
should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
show  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.”  This  is 
another  witness  that  what  the  prophets  and  Moses  had  to 
say  was  in  harmony  with  all  other  writing.  None  disagreed. 
It  gave  authority  and  firmness  to  the  message  of  salvation. 
If  space  permitted  we  could  show  how  Paul  used  his  logic  in 
the  book  of  Hebrews  to  show  how  Christ  was  the  fulfillment 
of  all  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  purported  to  teach. 
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The  last  illustration  is  that  of  Apollos  in  the  18th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Acts.  After  receiving  some  spiritual  understanding 
which  he  lacked  he  set  out  to  preach  the  Word.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  cultured  city  of  Alexandria.  “He  is  skilled  in 
speech,  which  implies  learning.  He  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  Old  Testament  books.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  But  his  knowledge  at  most  did  not  reach 
further  than  the  cross.”*  Yet  he  knew  enough  to  preach 
to  Jews  and  convince  them  publicly,  “Showing  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.” 

Thus  we  see  that  whenever  men  attempted  to  preach  they 
had  a  consistent  message  of  salvation  to  a  needy  world  be¬ 
cause  the  Scriptures  agreed  as  to  Who  the  Redeemer  was 
and  what  He  came  into  this  world  for.  Hence,  the  only  mes¬ 
sage  for  today  is  the  same  Gospel  of  salvation  through  faith 
in  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  The  New  Testament  com¬ 
pletes  and  rounds  out  the  full  plan  of  redemption. 

In  conclusion  we  quote  the  words  of  an  outstanding  man 
of  an  English  pulpit.  Dr.  C.  W.  Hale  Amos.  “When  Biblical 
scholarship  throughout  the  world  stands  to  the  authority  of 
Christ  as  the  impregnable  rock  from  which  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  to  be  received,  searched  and 
expounded,  its  position  is  not  only  that  of  intelligent  ortho¬ 
doxy  but  unshaken  confidence.  Of  it  we  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  best  trained  minds  of  this 
and  a  former  generation  have  arrived  at  it,  and  their  works 
stand  the  testing  of  what  little  has  been  achieved  under 
‘modern  progress.’  .  .  .  Biblical  Divinity  can  never  adopt  the 
position  that  it  knows  more  than  Jesus  Christ.’”  The  Rev. 
A.  J.  M.  Macdonald,  D.D.,  says,  “Christ  is  active  in  the  word 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  interpreted  for  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Who  indwells  us.”* 

Altoona,  Penna. 


*Ibid,  pp.  180,  181. 
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Dr.  Wernecke  has  written  an  invaluable  thesis  which  is 
here  published  in  book  form.  It  is  a  complete  analysis  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Bible  doctrines  and  presented  in  the 
simplest  and  most  attractive  form.  What  a  blessing  would 
be  secured  for  the  whole  church  of  God  if  all  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  could  be  set  forth  in  specific  form  as 
this  one  is ! 

Dr.  Wernecke  is  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  text  of  this  book  is  a 
tiiesis  by  Dr.  Wernecke  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  as  a  partial  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  It  is  the  reviewer’s  experience  that  few  disserta¬ 
tions  are  presented  in  application  for  degrees  that  are  as 
carefully  worked  out  or  that  constitute  as  rich  a  contribution 
to  theological  literature. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  divisions  aside  from  the  In¬ 
troduction  and  Conclusion:  (1)  Faith  as  a  Secular  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Term;  (2)  Faith  According  to  Jesus  in  The  Synop¬ 
tics;  (3)  The  Pauline  Conception  of  Faith;  (4)  Faith  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  (5)  The  Johannine  Conception  of 
Faith;  and  (6)  The  Supreme  Place  of  Faith  in  Christianity. 
Each  division  presents  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  theme 
in  hand. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  volume.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  says :  “This  volume  pre¬ 
sents  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  word  Taith’  as  it  appears  in 
the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  includes  the 
use  of  the  term  by  our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and 
also  its  significance  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  of  John,  and  of 
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the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  However,  the 
discussion  is  designed  not  only  to  throw  light  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  single  word  but  upon  the  passage  and  context  in 
which  the  word  appears.  This  involves  a  consideration  of 
many  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  inspired  Scrip, 
tures.  Among  these  are,  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ, 
the  nature  of  justifying  faith,  the  harmonizing  of  the  state- 
ments  of  Paul  and  James,  the  significance  of  the  illustrations 
found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  con¬ 
ception  of  faith.” 

The  book  is  highly  condensed,  but  not  too  much  so.  It 
is  a  handbook  on  this  great  theme  which  should  be  in  every 
Bible  student’s  library  and  be  read  and  reread.  My  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  book  is  both  urgent  and  sincere. 

Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

The  Educational  Philosophy  of  Herman  Bavinck.  By 
Cornelius  Jaarsma,  Ph.D.  W.  B.  Eerdmans  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  242  pp.  $2.50. 

To  present  clearly  the  contents  of  this  book,  in  order  to 
help  to  an  appreciation  merely  from  a  review,  a  more  or  less 
complete  biography  should  precede.  This  friend  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Kuyper  and  Dr.  Gerhardus  Vos,  notwithstanding 
that  his  university  training  at  Leyden  was  had  at  the  hands 
of  positivistic,  modernistic,  and  humanistic  teachers,  re¬ 
mained  a  conservative  and  held  to  the  absolute  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures. 

For  the  present  only  chapter  headings  may  be  noted,  as 
follows:  “The  Meaning  of  Philosophy”;  “The  Problem  of 
Reality”;  “The  Problem  of  Knowledge”;  “The  Problem  of 
Conduct.”  Educational  objectives:  “Nature  of  the  Educand” 
— ^man  with  educational  possibilities;  “The  Curriculum”; 
“The  Problem  of  Method”;  “The  Supporting  Culture.”  Dr. 
Jaarsma  devotes  the  last  two  chapters  to  an  “Estimate  of 
Bavinck’s  Philosophy  and  Educational  Theories,”  and  a 
“Summary  of  Bavinck’s  Educational  Philosophy.” 

This  volume  is  offered  as  a  “Textbook  in  Education.”  It 
cannot  be  commended  too  highly,  or  recommended  too 
urgently  for  the  present  situation  in  educational  thought. 

Which  Way  For  Our  Children:  A  Handbook  in  Religious 
Education  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  By  Alberta 
Munkres.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  198  pp.  $2.00. 
The  title  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  book.  And  for 
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those  who  care  for  a  modernistic  attitude  it  will  surely  serve 
a  purpose.  It  contains  the  pet  phrases  of  the  modernistic 
viewpoint,  and  by  implication,  if  not  otherwise,  it  is  only 
another  contention  for  character  salvation  which  is  “another 
gospel,  which  is  not  another.”  A  book  that  slights  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  Word  and  the  deity  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
commended. 

Looking  Into  Life.  By  Paul  M.  Tharp.  The  Bible  Insti¬ 
tute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago.  144  pp.  $.76. 

This  book  is  in  three  parts  as  follows:  “Inward  Look  of 
Self-analysis”;  “Outward  Look  of  Self-adjustment”;  “Up¬ 
ward  Look  of  Self-abandonment.”  The  author  aims  to  help 
one  to  a  spiritual  evaluation  and  adjustment.  And  a  book 
so  true  to  the  Word  cannot  fail  of  its  purpose.  It  can  be 
highly  commended  to  saints,  young  and  old,  who  care  for 
such  a  help  along  with  the  splendid  instruction  incidentally 
furnished  as  well  as  that  which  is  clearly  intended. 

Speaking  Boldly.  By  Ray  Freeman  Jenney.  Fleming  H. 

Revell.  128  pp.  $1.25. 

For  the  liberal  thinker  these  “essay  sermons”  may  fur¬ 
nish  interest,  but  no  spiritual  food  for  the  hungry  Christian. 
These  are  essays,  but  are  they  sermons?  “The  foolishness 
of  preaching  is  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified.  This 
is  not  here. 

If  The  Minister  Is  To  Succeed.  By  U.  S.  Brown,  D.D. 

W.  B.  Eerdmans  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  189  pp.  $1.50. 

A  mere  examination  of  the  table  of  contents  of  ^is  book 
would  give  one  the  impression  that  here  we  have  just  an¬ 
other  volume  along  the  regulation  methods  pursued  by  many 
writers  on  the  work  of  the  pastor.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that,  while  it  follows  the  beaten  paths  in  outline,  it  has 
virtues  all  its  own  which  commend  it  to  faithful  and  earnest 
pastors. 

Not  the  least  of  its  commendable  features  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  body  of  the  text  “Helpful  Suggestions  from  Out¬ 
standing  Church  Leaders.”  And  to  bring  these  suggestions 
more  definitely  before  the  reader,  the  author,  by  way  of 
review,  and  for  easy  reference,  has  placed  all  of  them  in  a 
separate  chapter.  These  are  forty-three  suggestions  from 
as  many  churchmen. 

The  book  may  be  most  heartily  commended  for  material 
and  timely  presentation. 
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Professor  Morris  H.  Roach 

The  Inspiration  op  the  Scriptures.  By  Loraine  Boettner. 
Eardmans  Publishing  Co.  88  pp.  $1.00. 

A  brief  rehearsal  of  the  great  evidences  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  is  given  in  this  book.  Although  it  is  diffi. 
cult  for  an  author  to  contribute  new  material  in  such  a 
thoroughly  exploited  field,  there  is  a  perennial  need  for  a 
fresh  presentation  of  this  fundamentally  important  doctrine. 
The  author  holds  a  high  form  of  plenary  inspiration  which 
is  based  on  verbal  accuracy.  The  style  gives  a  simple  and 
direct  appeal  for  the  doctrine.  What  the  writers  claim  for 
their  writings  is  set  forth  as  the  greatest  evidence  for  in¬ 
spiration.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  way  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  opposed 
to  modern  views  which  would  make  it  less  than  a  book  given 
by  inspiration  of  God. 

Popular  Commentary  on  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  for  1937.  Edited  by  Eugenia  LeFils. 
Revell.  224  pp.  $.90. 

This  help  to  the  Sunday  School  lessons  is  devotional  in 
character  and  uses  abundant  Scripture  reference  to  interpret 
the  lesson  text.  Each  lesson  is  given  in  a  full  and  sug¬ 
gestive  outline.  Questions  are  compiled  with  Bible  refer¬ 
ences  as  a  guide  to  the  correct  answer.  The  section  on 
“select  notes”  gives  a  verse  by  verse  commentary  with  well 
selected  material. 

Fellowship  With  the  Father.  By  Elizabeth  Hamill 
Davis.  Eerdmans.  269  pp.  $1.50.  ’ 

A  wide  selection  of  poems,  prayers,  and  devotional  com¬ 
ment  are  included  in  this  volume  which  is  designed  for 
daily  use. 

A  Diary  op  Private  Prayer.  By  John  Baillie.  Scribner’s 
Sons.  135  pp.  $1.50. 

This  attractively  bound  book  is  a  devotional  guide  to 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  A  unique  feature  is  that  al¬ 
ternate  pages  are  blank  for  the  entry  of  prayer  lists  or  per¬ 
sonal  notations.  A  devotional  cycle  for  one  month  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  volume. 
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Professor  Bert  B.  Siegel 

God  Transcendent.  By  Karl  Heim.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York  City.  242  pp.  $3.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen.  This  is  a  translation  by  Edgar  Primrose 
Dickie.  In  this  book,  the  author  has  proven  philosophically 
and  lo^cally  that  God  is  above  and  beyond  idolatry  and 
pantheism.  He  summarizes  his  argument  on  page  231  as 
follows:  “If  God  is  a  Reality  and  not  to  be  explained  away 
in  the  manner  of  Idolatry  and  Pantheism,  then  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us,  by  any  observation  or  any  thinking  of  our 
own,  to  reach  what  He  is,  and  what  He  wills.  We  are 
thrown  back  on  God’s  own  revelation.”  This  conclusion  was 
expressed  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Job  11:7:  “Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God?”  We  are  happy  that  the  author 
by  means  of  his  clear  logic  has  come  to  this  same  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Precious  Things  op  the  Bible.  By  Otto  C.  Seymour, 
Ph.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York  City. 
147  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Joplin,  Missouri.  This  book  is  a 
very  attractive  volume  of  a  series  of  sermons  based  on  the 
word  “precious”  in  its  relation  to  twelve  vital  subjects  found 
in  the  Word  of  God.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  pleasing, 
helpful,  and  stimulating  manner. 

We  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the  views  of  this  author. 
For  example,  in  chapter  one,  he  says:  “The  revelation  we 
have  received  by  means  of  pagan  faiths  is  precious.  It  is 
not  something  worthless  and  useless.  It  is  of  great  price.” 
Heathen  religions  may  contain  a  kernel  of  truth  about  the 
revelation  of  God  but  they  certainly  do  not  reveal  anything 
precious  to  us. 

Chapter  VIII  is  a  comforting  and,  we  believe.  Biblical 
interpretation  of  “Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints.”  In  Chapter  IX,  the  author  highly 
exalts  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  states  clearly  and  simply 
why  His  blood  is  precious.  The  book  is  climaxed  with  an 
inspiring  chapter  on  “The  Precious  Christ.” 

Definite  Experience.  By  A.  S.  Wilson.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  128  pp.  40  cents. 

The  Rev.  Wilson,  in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  restates 
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the  ori^nal  “Keswick”  message.  The  main  part  of  the  book 
is  a  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  a  holy,  Spirit-filled  life. 
The  author  treats  this  subject  as  a  definite  experience,  sub- 
sequent  to  conversion. 

But  Now  We're  Christians.  By  D.  F.  Ackland.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  127  pp.  50 
cents. 

This  book  contains  the  personal  testimony  of  twelve  dif. 
ferent  persons  who  give  witness  to  the  saving  power  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  A  wealth  of  material  for 
the  minister  who  needs  new  illustrations  for  his  sermons. 

Things  Seen  and  Heard  In  Bible  Lands.  By  H.  A.  Iron- 
side,  Litt.  D.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York  City.  172 

pp.  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  a  series  of  Gospel  addresses  based  upon 
the  author's  visit  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Dr.  Iron¬ 
side  has,  in  a  masterly  way,  incorporated  many  incidents  of 
his  trip  into  the  addresses.  Such  chapter  headings  as  “The 
Street  Called  Straight”  and  “At  Jacob's  Well”  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  the  contents  of  these  chapters.  In  fact,  all  chapters 
have  very  appropriate  and  suggestive  headings. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Diefifenbacher 

Evolution:  The  Root  op  All  Isms.  By  Dan  Gilbert.  The 
Danielle  Publishers,  6472  Gilbert  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
95  pp.  1935.  $.36  paper  (U.  S.  A.). 

The  author  does  not  concern  himself  here  with  the  “evi¬ 
dences”  for  or  against  evolution,  but  with  its  consequences, 
its  results,  its  fruitage.  Proceeding  on  the  principle  that 
“by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  he  demonstrates  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  the  basis  of  Nietzscheanism 
(moral  and  ethical  anarchism)  and  kindred  “self-expression” 
psychology  theories,  of  Marxian  socialism  or  communism,  of 
“free-love-ism”  in  its  various  forms  (as  advocated  by  Schmal- 
hausen,  Freud,  Russell,  Briffaut,  et  al.),  of  determinism  and 
Watson's  Behaviorism,  and  of  atheism.  His  contention  is 
well  buttressed  by  quotations  from  authoritative  advocates 
of  these  various  isms.  It  is  particularly  destructive  to  those 
who  teach  evolution  as  “God's  method  of  creation,”  and  who 
claim  to  reconcile  evolution  and  religion,  and  who  by  their 
prestige  mislead  the  simple  and  aid  the  enemies  of  Christ 
As  the  author  says,  “This  book  is  a  challenge  to  the  friends 
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and  defenders  of  evolution  to  demonstrate  that  their  basic 
doctrine  can  produce  wholesome  intellectual  offsprings.” 

Crucifying  Christ  In  Our  Colleges.  By  Dan  Gilbert. 

The  Danielle  Publishers,  4672  Gilbert  Drive,  San  Diego, 

Calif.,  1936.  234  pp.  inc.  indices.  $1.00. 

The  author  since  graduation  from  high  school,  including 
the  time  he  spent  attending  the  university  and  the  period 
he  worked  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  has  lived  in  five  differ¬ 
ent  “college  towns” — ^four  of  them  seats  of  State  Universi¬ 
ties.  From  each  of  these  four  he  selected  one  student  and 
secured  their  collaboration  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 
Apart  from  introductory  and  concluding  chapters  it  includes 
the  true  stories  of  twelve  university  students,  who,  when 
graduated  from  high  school,  were  of  good  character  and  had 
high  ideas  and  firm  religious  faith,  but  who,  due  to  false 
teaching  in  the  university,  were  led  astray  and  came  to  grief 
in  immorality,  drugs,  drink,  crime,  or  suicide.  He  does  not 
leave  to  the  reader’s  imagination  the  manner  in  which  this 
false  teaching  was  inculcated,  but  quotes  copiously  from  the 
textbooks  and  reference  books  used  in  the  courses  which  led 
primarily  to  the  student’s  downfall  as  well  as  notes  on  the 
professor’s  lecture.  Biology,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
Psychology,  Psychoanalysis,  Sociology,  Economics,  Crimin¬ 
ology,  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  even  English  Litreature 
courses  proved  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  cases  cited. 

The  author  does  not  advocate  a  defeatist  attitude  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  education,  but  calls  upon  taxpayers  to  purge  it  of 
tiiose  who  are  infringing  on  the  Christian  liberty  and  Amer¬ 
ican  liberty  of  the  people,  and  who  for  a  smoke  screen  raise 
the  cry  of  “Academic  Freedom.” 

Unfortunately  he  does  not  give  page  references  for  his 
quotations  but  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
check  them,  the  seeking  will  doubtless  furnish  added  proof 
of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  contentions.  The  gripping  style  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  collegian,  and  adds  to  its  dynamic  character. 
Tayu,  Ki,  China. 


Dean  Miner  B.  Steams 

De  Babylone  a  Jericho.  L’Archeologie  contemporaine  con- 
firme-t-elle  la  Bible?  By  Andre  Parrot.  Second  edition. 
Paris.  32  pp.  4  francs. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Palestine-S3rria.  The  author  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
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archaeolo^cal  findings  in  these  lands,  especially  in  recent 
years.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  questions  put  in  the  sub¬ 
title  of  the  booklet  requires  an  affirmative  answer.  The 
work  is  an  admirable  resume  of  an  immense  amount  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  French  is  of  the  best.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  does  not  give  due  weight  to  the 
Bible’s  own  chronology  (though  we  admit  that  this  field  of 
study  has  its  difficulties),  for  he  will  not  presume  to  choose 
between  two  widely  divergent  dates  for  the  fall  of  Jericho. 
Garstang  fixes  it  around  1400  B.  C.,  and  Father  Vincent 
near  1200,  while  the  author  resigns  himself  to  await  more 
information.  There  are  six  interesting  photographs. 

ViLLES  Enfouies.  Trois  Campagnes  de  Fouilles  en  Meso- 
potamie.  By  Andre  Parrot.  Editions  “Je  Sers”  Paris, 
1934.  252  pp.  15  francs.  28  photographs  and  a  map. 
In  this  book  the  author  describes  the  excavations  which 
he  directed  on  the  sites  of  Tello  (ancient  Lagash)  and  Larsa, 
ancient  cities  of  “the  Land  of  Shinar.”  He  also  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  archaeologist’s  joys  and  difficulties 
in  his  work,  and  a  most  enlightening  description  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  present-day  occupants  of  Mesopotamia. 
Important  appendices  contain  valuable  bibliography,  a  chron¬ 
ological  table,  a  list  of  archaeological  sites  being  excavated 
at  the  date  of  writing,  an  index  of  proper  names  cited,  and 
last  but  not  least  an  index  of  Bible  verses  quoted,  of  which 
there  are  about  80.  Like  the  other  books  of  the  same  author 
(see  above),  this  is  intended  for  the  general  public,  and  not 
for  the  specialist,  though  the  latter  will  find  it  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  style  is  captivating. 

Mari,  Une  Villa  Perdue.  By  Andre  Parrot.  Editions  “Je 
Sers”  Paris,  1936.  250  pp.  15  francs.  44  photographs 
and  two  maps. 

The  author  of  this  fascinating  book  is  a  graduate  of  a 
Protestant  Theological  School,  and  has  conducted  archaeo¬ 
logical  expeditions  in  Mesopotamia  on  behalf  of  the  Louvre 
Museum  in  Tello  (ancient  Lagash)  and  Larsa,  before  under¬ 
taking  the  important  task  of  excavating  Mari,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  in  this  book. 

The  discovery  and  excavation  of  Mari,  ancient  Amorite 
capital,  is  one  of  the  most  important  archaeological  events  of 
recent  years,  for  it  throws  an  abundance  of  new  light  on  the 
civilization  of  the  middle  Euphrates  valley  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  before.  As  the  author  says,  “Architecture, 
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paintings,  sculpture,  and  texts — everything  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  profusion.”  One  of  the  most  important  dis¬ 
coveries  consists  of  about  16,000  clay  tablets  from  the 
archives  of  Zimrilim,  King  of  Mari,  and  contemporary  of 
Hammurabi,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  voluminous  cor¬ 
respondence. 

The  operations  at  Mari  have  continued  during  the  winter 
of  1936-1937,  and  the  end  of  the  discoveries  is  not  yet. 
Further  light  will  also  be  shed  by  the  deciphering  of  the 
tablets,  which  will  take  some  years,  for  the  number  of  ex¬ 
perts  who  can  do  this  work  is  limited. 

The  style  is  excellent,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  a  city  through  which  Abraham  passed,  and  which 
must  have  influenced  him  (according  to  Dr.  James  L.  Kelso, 
in  his  article  “An  Early  Neighbor  of  the  Israelites,”  S.  S. 
Times,  March  27,  1937)  and  who  are  familiar  with  French, 
will  greatly  enjoy  this  book.  An  appendix  contains  impor¬ 
tant  bibliographical  notes,  chronological  tables,  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  two  of  the  documents  found.  There  is  also  a  good 
index  of  proper  names. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

Professor  Rollin  T.  Chafer 

British-Israel  Axioms.  Tractates  in  Rebuttal  of  British- 
Israelism.  By  Fred.  T.  Tapscott,  M.A.  Published  by  the 
author,  3342  Whittier  Avenue,  Victoria,  B.  C.  40  pp. 
35  cents. 

Each  of  twenty-three  Axioms  is  exposed  in  a  tractate, 
the  twenty-three  treatises  comprising  this  vigorous  pamphlet 
of  6x9  inches  in  size.  In  an  opening  footnote  the  author 
says:  “These  ‘Axioms’  are  not  self-evidential  but  they  are 
invariably  treated  as  such  in  all  B.  I.  propaganda.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  prove  them,  yet  their  entire 
credenda  are  based  upon  them.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
they  have  been  selected  as  exempli  gratia  in  this  prospectus.” 

The  author  believes  that  the  propaganda  based  upon  these 
so-called  axioms  calls  for  vigorous  and  sometimes  scathing 
language.  In  the  Preamble  he  says:  “In  spite  of  its  attrac¬ 
tive  features,  and  largely  because  of  them,  it  confronts  us 
with  a  grave  menace  in  two  directions :  to  Evangelical 
Christianity  and  to  International  Harmony.  It  confers  upon 
a  nation  composed  chiefly  of  unbelievers,  the  mandate  for 
world  evangelization  which  our  Lord  entrusted  to  His  elect 
nation — the  church  of  the  redeemed.  It  anticipates  the 


